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HARPER & BROTHERS’ 


New Edition of Sir Walter Scott’s 


WAVERLEY NOVELS 


In 48 Volumes. With 2000 Illustrations. 
Forty-eight Volumes will be sent to you on receipt of $2.00 


Payment thereafter to be at the rate of $2.00 per month for 
eleven months; cost to you per volume, 50 cents. 


Corrs classic works will be read as long as the English ‘language 

endures, combining, as they do, the thrilling interest of romance 
with historical instruction. No library is a library without them. Here 
are some facts about this great offer: 


There are forty-eight separate books in the set. 

They occupy over four feet of space in a row. Size of cover, 5x7% inches. 
Each volume contains many pictures — there are over 2,000 illustrations in all. 
The books are printed on fine paper from large, new type. 

They are bound in excellent cloth in permanent style, and should last a century. 


This set is copied from the first complete edition of the Waverley Novels in 1829, revised 
and corrected by Scott himself — his own edition, perfect and representative of his genius. 


OUR OFFER 


We will send you the entire set of forty-eight volumes, charges prepaid, on receipt of 
$2.00. If you do not like the books when they reach you, send them back at our expense, 
and we wiil return the $2.00. If you do like them, send us $2.00 every month for eleven 
months. 

In order to keep you in touch with us during these months, on receipt of your request 
for these books we will enter you as a subscriber to either HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HAR- 
PER’S WEEKLY, or HARPER’S BAZAR (now a MONTHLY magazine for women, instead 
of a weekly, as heretofore), for one year, without any additional cost to you. In writing, 
state which you want. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Sq., New York 


This same set is also bound in half-leather, with gold stamping on side and back. 
The price in this binding is $48. It will be sent on the same terms for $4 a month. 
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Fust Published. 


The Handy Dictionary of Biography 


By CHARLES MORRIS 
Crown 8vo, balf Roxburgh, cloth sides ; list price, $2.00. 

This is the latest and best of the smaller biographical dictionaries, and 
contains all the essential information of the more expensive and cumbrous 
works in convenient form. It is strictly up to present date, being brought 
down to the death of Queen Victoria and the accession of Edward VII. 





In Press. 


A Summer Hymnal A Romance of Tennessee 


By Jonn Trotwoop Moore. Illustrated by Srantey M. Artuurs, with a frontispiece by 

Ciare Vicror Dwicerns. 12mo, cloth extra, $1.25. 

Mr. Moore has much of the quality displayed by James Lane Allen in his earlier work 
* A Kentucky Cardinal.” The scene of his story is laid in the blue-grass region of Ten- 
nessee, and his pages are rich with tender sentiment, shrewd philosophy, poetic feeling, and 
an exquisite humor. Those who have read his charming short story “Ole Mistis,” will 
welcome his first novel, and new readers are sure to be delighted. ‘Old Wash,” the negro 
character who figures in some of Mr. Moore’s short stories, reappears in this. book. 


Crankisms 


By Liste pe Vaux MatrHewMan and Ciare Victor Dwieerins. Square 12mo, with 

100 full-page illustrative drawings, $1.00. 

Mr. Matthewman’s biting, and sometimes cynical, satire is fully complemented by the 
delightfully witty drawings, which are in addition full of grace and beauty. The “ Dwiggins 
Girl” reappears constantly throughout the series of pictures, and may perhaps become as 
much of a household word as “the Gibson Girl.” 


With “ Bobs” and Kruger 


By Freperick W. Uncer, War Correspondent of the London Daily Express. Illustrated 
with more than 150 half tones from the author’s own photographs in the field. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, $2.00. 


Experiences and observations of an American War Correspondent in the field with both 
armies. Mr. Unger was present at Lord Roberts’s early operations, and was then sent 
secretly by Mr. Arthur Pearson to correspond with his paper from the Boer side. His 
experience, as representative of an English paper with the Boer army, was perhaps unique, 
and he has given an absolutely truthful account of events as he saw them. The book will 
contain reproductions from some one hundred and fifty photographs taken by Mr. Unger, 
and will be a work of some considerable importance. 











HENRY T. COATES & CoO., Publishers, Philadelphia 
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Published April 23. 
Second Edition (Fourth Thousand) in Press before Publication. 


The Tower of Wye a4 romance 


By WILLIAM HENRY BABCOCK 
Illustrated by George Gibbs. 12mo, cloth extra; list price, $1.50. 


This is a story of early Maryland Colonial life, full of incident and 
interest. Mr. Babcock has, more artistically than any other writer, caught the 
atmosphere of haze and marvel through which newcomers to the Western 
World saw all things. His book is new in treatment, and holds the reader’s 
attention fascinated from beginning to end. 

Octave THANET says: “It seems to me the best thing you have done, and Richard 
Smith a right valiant, noble gentleman. You have, I think, caught the spirit of the time.” 

WiutuiaM S. Watsh says: “I dare assert that of the historical romances that have lately 
appeared none is better than ‘The Tower of Wye.’ It is a joyous story, redolent of youth 
and spring and the glory of the morning.” ~° 








Published -April 3o. 
Second Edition (Fourth Thousand) in Press before Publication. 


In Search of Mademoiselle 


By GEORGE GIBBS 
Illustrated by the Author. 12mo, cloth; list price, $1.50. 


Mr. Gibbs, the artist, in this, his first novel, deals with the romantic and 
highly picturesque episode in American history of the struggle between the 
French and Spanish for the possession of Florida. This furnishes the back- 
ground for a charming story of the love of an Englishman for Diane de la 
Notte, a French Huguenot of noble family, who has been exiled from her 
native land. 

Cyrus TownsEND Brapy says: “ Mr. George Gibbs has chosen the most romantic and 
terrible episode in the whole range of American colonial annals as the historical basis of his 
vivid romance. He writes as he paints, with graphic force and spirit.” 

Joun Hasperton writes: “I’ve read your ‘In Search of Mademoiselle’ with great 
interest. I must congratulate you on your success in retaining thronghout the novel the old- 
time atmosphere in which you began. No writer of historical novels has done this better 
than you; few have done it so well.” 








HENRY T. COATES & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia 
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Home Life of Wild Birds 


A new method of Bird Study and Photography. By Francis H. Herrick, Professor of 
Biology in Adelbert College. Profusely illustrated with original half-tones of photographs 
at short range, the equals of which have never before been produced. 





‘ In Town and Country. 
German Life 5) witort Dawsex 
12mo, net $1.20. Being No. 2 in “Our European Neigh- 
bors” series. Uniform with “French Life in Town and 
Country,” and to be followed by others. Mr. Dawson dis- 
plays an insight and a sympathy that few writers possess 
when dealing with foreign peoples. 





The Hall of Fame %.°*3) 


H. M. MacCracken, Chancellor of New York University. 
8vo, net $1.75. Fully illustrated. The official history of 
“The Hall of Fame for Great Americans,” from its concep- 
tion to the present time; containing analyses of the votes 
and biographical sketches of the twenty-nine men selected. 





Nature Studies in Berkshire 


By Joun Coteman Apams. Large 8vo, gilt top, uncut 
edges. Photogravure edition, with 16 illustrations from 
original photographs, by ARTHUR Scott. Pp. 225. $4.50. 
PopuLar Epiton Now Reapy. This book has received an 
unusually hearty welcome from that large class of readers who 
have an appreciative ear for Nature’s “ various language.” 





Dwellers in the 
Hills 


By Metvutze D. Post, Au- 
thor of “The Strange 
Schemes of Randolph Ma- 
son,” “The Man of the Last 
Resort.” $1.25. 


This book is one of those 
rare productions—a true 
romance. The action is com- 
passed by three days of 
stress and trial for the oddly 
named trio of central charac- 
ters: Quiller, Ump, and Jud; 
but in that time the reader 
knows the joy and fear of 
striving with unseen foes, 
and many other things worth 
knowing, not the least of 
which are a plot unlike any 
other, and a style both nat- 
ural and unforgetable. 
** Dwellers in the Hills”’ is 
a noteworthy book. 








Colonies 


Fully Illustrated. Large 


each; half leather, gilt top, 


first work dealing with the 





arately. publishing booms. 





The Thirteen | Another English- 
By Heren Arnsiie Situ, woman’s Love 


author of “One Hundred 
2 ” B B . 
Famous Americans,” ete. Letters 7 dear Ager Barry. Cloth, $1.50; 


12mo, cloth, 2 vols., $1.50 | is one of the few parodies which are 


Owen Glyndwr 


The National 
Hero of Wales 
By ArTHUR GRANVILLE 


half leather, $1.75. No. 
83, “* Heroes of the Na- 


$1.75 each. really good. It is thoroughly enjoy- tions’’ series — recent 
This new “Story of the Na- | ble, well sustaining Barry Patn’s 


tions,” Nos. 60 and 61, is of intervational reputation as a wit. 
unusual interest, as it is the | Tncidentally it is a trenchant satire | Louis,” “ Daniel O'Con- 


issues of which are 
“ William Pitt,” “Saint 


history of the colonies sep- | 9” certain methods of promoting | nell,’’ ‘+ Richelieu,” 


“ Oliver Cromwell.” 














G. P. PUTNAM’S 








27 & 29 WEST TWENTY-THIRD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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AN EXCEPTIONALLY BRILLIANT NOVEL 


TRUTH DEXTER 


By SIDNEY McCALL 10th Thousand Now Ready 


12mo. Decorated Cloth. Price, $1.50. 














We do not hope to see it surpassed, even if equalled, in 1901. 
— Philadelphia Telegraph. 
The author of ‘Truth Dexter’’ at once takes his place among 
the foremost of the novelists of the day. — Boston Transcript. 


Altogether the best novel of the month. — Detroit Journal, April 6. 


There is no question that ‘‘Truth Dexter”’ will be the novel of 
the summer. — Chicago Sunday Inter Ocean. 


For firmness of grasp, crispness of dialogue, and neatness of 
general writing, ‘‘ Truth Dexter’’ might almost stand as a model. 
— Chicago Post. 


It deepens in interest with every chapter, and at the close is 
flooded with a light of delicate tenderness that is akin to genius. 
— Boston Herald. 


Truth Dexter, the heroine, is one of the most lovable women in 
fiction. — Literary Era. 

From the moment you catch sight of Truth Dexter you learn to 
love her. — Pittsburgh Commercial Gazette. 


A story that is in every way truly great. ... It is a larger, 
broader, saner view of life and human nature that one gets from 
the book, and it is closed with the regret that is always felt in 
parting with a dear friend. — Worcester Gazette. 


Bids fair to prove the most satisfactory novel of the year. 
— Philadelphia North American. 








LITTLE, BROWN, & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
254 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Longmans, Green, & Co.’s New Books 


A NEW NOVEL BY H. RIDER HAGGARD 


LYSBETH A Tale of the Dutch 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD, author of “She,” “Swallow,” ete. With 26 full-page illustrations, crown 8vo, 
cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 

** Mr. Haggard has lost none of his imaginative power— he retains all of his vigor of style and his power to write a stirring 
tale. . . . It is a thrilling tale of adventure and sacrifice, with a substantial love element and strong side lights upon the his- 
tory of the people of the Netherlands during the period in which the masterly drawn characters move. It is told in a capti- 
vating style with never-flagging interest, and is by all odds the best story, as it will probably be the most popular, that this 
author has written.’’ — North American (Philadelphia). 


FELIX REVILLE BRUNOT, 1820-1898 


A Civilian in the War for the Union, President of the first Board of Indian Commissioners. 


By CHARLES LEWIS SLATTERY, Dean of the Cathedral, Faribault. With 9 Portraits and Illustrations, of 
which 3 are in Photogravure, and a Map. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 


** A thoroughly sympathetic and appreciative study of the life of this self-sacrificing French-American citizen, whose work among the Amer- 
ican Indians has yielded so rich a harvest in the relations of this Government to the ‘wards of the nation.’ Brunot was at once missionary, 
statesman, and philanthropist. Both during the civil war and in connection with the solution of the Indian question, Brunot’s services to this 
country were invaluable, and this tribute to his memory by one who knew and loved him is an appropriate recognition of his place in history.” 

— Chronicle-Telegraph (Pittsburg, Pa.). 


IN TIBET AND CHINESE TURKESTAN 


Being the Record of Three Years’ Exploration 
By Captain H. H. P. DEASY, late 16th Queen’s Lancer’s, Gold Medalist of the Royal Geographical Society. 
With Appendices, Maps, and Illustrations from Photographs, 8vo, pp. xvi.—420, $5.00 net; by mail, $5.25. 


THOMAS SYDENHAM 
By JOSEPH F. PAYNE, M.D., Oxon., Fellow and Harveian Librarian of the Royal College of Physicians, Late 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. With Photogravure Portrait. (‘Masters of Medicine” Series.) 
Crown 8vo, $1.25. 
“ This is the eighth volume of the series ‘ Masters of Medicine,’ and sustains the high level which its pred ttained. The author has 


availed himself of much material which has been hitherto unpublished, and gives a most interesting account not only of Sydenham but of his 
friends and environment as well."’ — Medical Record (New York). 


SOME RECORDS OF THE LATER LIFE OF 


HARRIET, COUNTESS GRANVILLE 
By her granddaughter, the Hon. Mrs. OLDFIELD. With 17 Portraits, 8vo, gilt top, $5.00. 


* The Letters of Harriet, Countess Granville, . . . published in 1894, were all written during her married life, the most brilliant part of her 
career. After her husband’s death she lived in almost complete retirement. But to me who knew her almost exclusively in that latter time, it 
has seemed that some sort of record of the years of her widowhood was required to complete the picture of her most beautiful and unselfish life. 

. The present volume is an endeavor to carry out this idea.’ — From Author’s Preface. 


BOLINGBROKE AND HIS TIMES 
By WALTER SICHEL. With 2 Portraits in Photogravure, and Index, 8vo, pp. x.550, $4.00. 
«*s This volume embraces the whole public career of the first Viscount Bolingbroke and the complete reign of Queen 
Anne. It is an attempt to present from original sources, and with the fresh material recently to hand, some adequate por- 
trait of a great genius and of the crowded background in which he moved. 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA 


By Sir WILLIAM WILSON HUNTER, K.C.S.I., M.A., LL.D., a Vice President of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Vol. Il. — To the Unioa of the Old and New Companies under the Earl of Godolphin’s Award. With Maps, 


8vo, $5.00. 
QUEEN VICTORIA, 1819-1901 
By RICHARD R. HOLMES, M.V.0O., F.S.A., Librarian at Windsor Castle. 
New Edition. With a Supplementary Chapter, bringing the Narrative to the End of the Queen’s Reign. With Photogravure 
Portrait, crown 8vo, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62. 
«*» The text of this book (with the exception of the Supplementary Chapter) is reproduced from the illustrated edition issued by Messrs. 


Boussod, Valadon & Co. (now Messrs. Goupil & Co.) in 1897. The whole of the text, except the last chapter, was read to H. M. Queen Victoria, 
and was approved and authorized by her. 














Longmans, Green, & Co., 91-93 Fifth Ave., New York 
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FICTION OF THE BEST SORT 


Crucial Instances By Edith Wharton 


“* A delightful companion for the vacation days. They (the stories) are all bright, all good, 
and will all stand the test of reading aloud in the woods or by the seashore.” — New York Sun. 
“ Her work, every line of it, deserves preservation.” — New York Mail and Express. 
12mo, $1.50 











God’s Puppets A Story of Old New York. By Imogen Clark 


“ A noble story,” says the Boston ournal. 

“The touch of human nature is here in all its fullness,” says the Brooklyn Eagle, “and such 
touches, so all too rare in recent fiction, stand forth immaculate. They go to the heart, and 
the heart touched, criticism is vanquished.” 

“A really great novel,” says the Buffalo News. 

“ The social value of the book is great,” says the Louisville Courier-Journal, “as no other 
American writer has touched the phases of life which Miss Clark has strongly drawn.” 

12mo, $1.50 





Without a Warrant By Hildegard Brooks 


“ There is high comedy in the story, and a romance which appeals to the imagination.” 
— Louisville Courier-Fournal. 

“ Wildly exciting and highly interesting,” says the Philadelphia Evening Telegraph. “Itisa 
capital story for the train or elsewhere where the reader wishes to be excited but not bored. It 
hurries the reader along with whirlwind force from beginning to end.” 

‘A most excellent and exciting story,” says the New York Press. “ Miss Brooks must write 
another book ; for, with her undoubted ability, originality, and sense of humor in novel situations, 
great results may be expected.” 

12mo, $1.50 





The Inlander By Harrison Robertson 


«¢« The Inlander” is an achievement in fiction. It **The book is graphic; there is not a dull page in 


is strong, coherent, healthy, logical from every point it. The action moves swiftly, and the characters are 
of view. This book will be notable among the books always sympathetic."* — Boston Post. 


of the year."* — Louisville Times. , P ‘sy on Te 

‘<A story of stirring action and dramatic strength, *‘ This keen skill of maintaining the curiosity in a 
No finer example of true realism has been put forth in _ state of excitation is continued by the author through- 
recent years.’* — Louisville Courier-Journal. out the book.** — Boston Courier. 


12mo, $1.50 


The White Cottage By “Zack” 


This is the best work which the author of that powerful book of short stories, “ Life is Life,” 
has done. In “ The White Cottage” “ Zack” has a broader field than in her early sketches, 
and has handled this larger theme with equal dramatic intensity. 


12mo, $1.50 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Company's New Hooks 


Poems 


By William Vaughn Moody, author of “The Masque of Judgment.” 
16mo, $1.25. 

One hundred and fifty copies are bound in boards, paper label, uncut edges. $1.25 net. 

Mr. Moody bids fair to prove by his own work that American poetry has a promising 
future. His imagination is strong, his lyrical gift unusual, and the range and variety of 
his subjects far from common. He has grace and humor as well as vigor of thought. 
Some of his poems lately printed in the magazines, notably “« An Ode in Time of Hesita- 
tion,” in the Atlantic, and “Gloucester Moors” in Scribner's Magazine, show that he 
wears the “singing robes” with marked dignity and with unquestioned right. These 
poems and others of similar quality will give this book a high place in American literature. 


The Story of Eva By Will Payne 


12mo, $1.50. 

“Comes nearer to being a finished, artistic literary production than anything that has 
appeared in a long time. In the first place, it is an original study of character and exist- 
ing conditions. Mr. Payne is a novelist; he is not a carpenter and joiner.” — Chicago 
Record-Herald. ‘ Deals with a phase of life worth studying, and is of excellent work- 
manship.” — New York Mail and Express. 


King’s End By Alice Brown 
12mo, $1.50. 


“A romance of unusual quality and tone. It is full of the vicissitudes of country 
life, and playfully lights up eccentricities of character and enters into everyday happen- 
ings with a heart that is full of understanding.” — Boston Herald. ‘A New Hampshire 
romance, written with true charm and fine character portrayal.” —TZhe Outlook. “A 
story of unusual strength and interest.” — Chicago Tribune. 


Autobiography of a Journalist 


By William J. Stillman 


With two portraits. 2 vols., 8vo, gilt top, $6.00. 

“ His life-story opens vistas not seen in those of Dr. Hale, Colonel Higginson, 
Lowell, and Parkman, and is perhaps even more valuable in estimating the average 
Yankee character and its possibilities under the happy influences of cosmopolitan exper- 
ience. The Adirondack Club, with the three Lowells, Dr. Estes Howe, John Holmes, 
Emerson, Agassiz, Prof. Jeffries Wyman, Judge Hoar, Dr. Binney and Horatio Woodman 
among its members, is the subject of two charming chapters, and another is devoted to 
Lowell, and then comes an account of a third visit to Europe, more profitable than either of 
the others, both in its effect upon the traveller’s art and in its friendships.”— 1. Y. Times. 














igh bg ayy ~ Dougbton, Wifflin & Company, Boston 
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T. Y. Crowell & Co.’s New Books 
JULETTY 


A Story of Old Kentucky, by Lucy CLEAVER McELRoy. With 17 
illustrations by W. E. Mears. 12mo, $1.50. Ready May 1. 


No book of recent years has aroused more interest, in advance of publication, 
than this Kentucky tale. Mrs. McElroy takes us into the “ Pennyrile”’ district, 
a region never before invaded by novelists. She knows her country, she knows her 
people, and she depicts them with a sure and photographic touch. The story is 
fresh, absorbingly interesting, and thoroughly original, both in style and motive. 


ANOTHER WOMAN’S TERRITORY 


By “ Auzen,” author of “ A Daughter of the King,” “The Untold Half,” “The Devil’s Half Acre,” 
ete. 12mo, pp. 320, with frontispiece, $1.50. Ready May 1. 
A novel of unusual strength and interest. The refinement in style, the vivid descriptions and clever 
analysis of character, entitle it to a place among the best novels of the day. 


THE SUPREME CRIME 


A Story of Poland, by Dorornea Gerarp. 12mo, pp. 300, with frontispiece, $1.50. Ready May 16. 

The author’s knowledge is so exact and so unasual that when you read the book you say, “ Truly this must 
have been written by a Russian,” and you add, because of the masterly manner of the book, “and by one of 
the Russian Masters.” 


THE HEIRESS OF THE FOREST 


A Romance of Old Anjou, by Erzanor C. Price, author of “In the Lion’s Mouth,” “ Brown Robin,” 
ete. One vol., 12mo, pp. 382, cloth, $1.50. 
“ Equally remarkable in plot, character-drawing, style, historical accuracy, and significance.” — Outlook. 
“A delightful, wholesome historical romance, infinitely to be preferred above the raft of present day 
fiction . . . in every way commendable, and as such we do heartily commend it to all our readers.” 
— Boston Transcript. 


MONOPOLIES PAST AND PRESENT 


An Introductory Study, by Jamzs Epwarp Le Rossieno1, Ph.D., Professor of Economics in the 
University of Denver, Special Lecturer in Economics in McGill University. (Vol. XVIII. in 
Crowell’s Library of Economics.) 12mo, $1.25. Ready May 1. 

For the use of busy men who may wish to find in a single brief work a digest of a mass of information 
only to be obtained in a number of special treatises. 
Contents: The Nature of Monopoly; Monopolies in Ancient and Medieval Times; Gilds as Monopolies; 

Exclusive Trading Companies; Patents and Copyrights; Municipal Monopolies; Railways as Monopolies; 

Capitalistic Monopolies. 


THE STORY OF OLD FALMOUTH 


By James Oris. 12mo, pp. 125. Illus., 50 ets. (Vol. I. “ Pioneer Towns of America.”) Ready May 16. 

The purpose of the publishers in presenting a series of books to be known as the “ Pioneer Towns” of our 
country is to give the local history of the early settlements in the United States, with all the detail which can 
be gathered from authentic or private records, to the end that a complete account may be had of the begin- 
ning and the growth of each town or locality which can be called a pioneer in the settlement of the several 
states. Jn preparation: “ The Story of Pemaquid.” 








For Sale by all Booksellers, or Sent Postpaid by the Publishers on Receipt of Price. 


T. Y. Crowell & Co., 426 & 428 West Broadway, New York 






















































The 


Autobiography of Dreyfus 


HAS JUST BEEN PUBLISHED 
UNDER THE TITLE 


FIVE YEARS OF MY LIFE 


Seven years ago the tragedy and mystery of the Dreyfus 
case aroused the world, convulsed France, and held French 
officialdom up to shame before the eyes of civilization. 
Black chapter was added to black chapter in that drama 
of political and racial hatred and persecution; forgery, 
perjury, disgrace, and suicide followed one after another, 
until no man knew whom the lightning might blast next — 
and through it all the central figure, helpless on his rock 
in mid-ocean, kept an enforced silence. Now France has 
tacitly confessed her error, and Alfred Dreyfus, free once 
more, has given to the world his own account of the trial, 
condemnation, martyrdom, and release. “FIVE YEARS 
OF MY LIFE” is a book such as is not written twice in 
a century; the very core of history, set forth, as it is, by 
the principal actor in one of the most remarkable polit- 
ical dramas of all time. 





With Maps and Diagrams 
Cloth, 12mo. Price, $1.50 





McClure, Phillips & Company, Publishers 


141-155 East Twenty-fifth Street, New York 
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L. G. Page & Company Announce 


SECOND EDITION OF 


THE DEVIL’S PLOUGH 


By ANNA FARQUHAR, author of “ Her Boston Experiences.” With colored frontispiece by 
Frank T. Merritu. Price, $1.50. 
“A priest is but a man, after all.” — Farner L’ ARTANGES. 
“* One of the strongest novels of the season. There is hardly anything in recent fiction more original than the tone and 
incident of this fascinating book which deals so capably with the most powerful human emotions.’ — Buffalo Courier. 


JUST PUBLISHED ANTONIA 


An Historical Novel of Colonial New York, by JESSIE VAN ZILE BELDEN. 
Beautifully illustrated. $1.50 
Mas, Belden hao weltten 0 tale of abestbing tntesest, andi has studied her chesnctess well, The period she has used is 
the early Dutch Colonial, and the plot is laid about New York, along the Hudson, and what is now “Schenectady.” The 
book is sure to be one of the popular ones of the year. Its appearance and manufacture will be of unusual value, the book 
being designed and set up by the well-known Heintzemann Press, and being embellished with six full-page drawings in black 
and white, by Amy M. Sacker. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


A SUNNY SOUTHERNER 


By JULIA MAGRUDER, author of “ A Magnificent Plebeian,” “The Princess Sonia,” etc. 
Profusely illustrated. $1.25. 

A charming love story, the scene of which is laid for the most part in Virginia, although it later shifts to Philadelphia 
and New York. The plot revolves about two principal characters, a Southern heroine and a Northern hero, and the story is 
written in Miss Magruder’s usual clever style. 

This book will be uniform in appearance and attractiveness with ‘‘Her Boston Experiences,” and like ‘‘ Her Boston 
Experiences,” ‘*‘ A Sunny Southerner ”’ also ran serially in the Ladies’ Home Journal. 


TO BE PUBLISHED ABOUT JUNE 1—THE HISTORICAL MEMOIRS 


JOHN HENEAGE JESSE 


IN FIFTEEN VOLUMES, AS FOLLOWS: 
Memoirs of the Court of England during the Reign of the Stuarts, including the 






































Protectorate of Oliver Cromwell . . 6 vols. 
Memoirs of the Court of England during the Reigns of William and Mary, Queen 

Anne, and the First and Second Georges . . . .. +. + + © © «© « « 4VOIS, 
Memoirs of the Pretenders and their Adherents . . see ee oe « ee Vee 
Historical and Literary Memorials of the City of London oe eo eo 6 ow 8 ow 8 SVC. 


The original editions of these fascinating Historical Memoirs are rare and out of print. The only edition existing is a 
high-priced one, published by subscription, so that we are confident in offering this new and handsome edition to the trade 
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Vol. VII., No. 2. THE ECONOMIC ASPECT OF TEACHERS’ SALARIES. By Cuartes Barrt- 


tert Dyxs, A.M., Professor of Education in Hampton Institute, Virginia. 8vo, paper, pp. 84. Price, $1.00 net. 
«In calling the attention of the public to the unfortunate condition of the teaching ession in this country, and in suggesting the factors 
involved in the problem, Professor Dyke has performed a distinct service of no small value. The study gives evidence of careful research.” — 
Pedagogical Seminary, July, 1900. 


Vol. VII., No. 3. EDUCATION IN INDIA. By Wiu1am I. Coampercamy, Ph.D., President of Vellore 
College, India. 8vo, paper, pp. 107. Price, 75 cents net. 

¥ ok, — © booms bv ome ~ sat ty ~ on by cinerea, - - Dr. Chamberlain’s account of the reaction of the West 
Pe. th guess up Os main fasts te Badinn ofuentionsh Govelegeneat as no other book that we know does.” — Madras Mail, June 12, 1900. 
Vol. VII., No. 4. HORACE MANN IN OHIO. $A Study of the Application of His Publie School Ideals 

to College Administration. By Gzornce Aten Hussect, A.M., sometime Professor at Antioch College. 8vo, 
paper, pp. 70. Price, 50 cents net. 

“‘The world knows Horace Mann and his educational labors and teachings in Massachusetts. His transference to a new and practical field in 
Ohio in the latter part of his life, which was so very critical for a mind of his ideals and nervous temperament, has never been adequately written 
up, and Mr. Hubbell, who was a pupil there, has here performed a real service.” — Pedagogical Seminary, July, 1900. 

Vol. VIII., No. 1. IMITATION IN EDUCATION. Its Nature, Scope, and Significance. By Jasrer 
Newron Deant, A.M., sometime Fellow in Education, Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 8vo, paper, pp. 103. 
Price, 60 cents net. 

Vol. VIIL., No. 2. THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF SCHOOL READERS AND OF 
METHOD IN TEACHING READING. By Rupotrs R. Reever, Ph.D., sometime Instructor in 
Theory and Practice of Teaching, Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 8vo, paper, pp. 92. Price, 60 cents net. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF IMMORTALITY 


By the Rev. SAMUEL D. MCCONNELL. 


** As some, but not all, animals have qualities that approach the human, so some people are immortal, but not ail,’ 
says Dr. McConneLu. His theory that immortality is the final result of the survival of the fittest, the highest step 
in a long chain of evolution, is thoroughly in unison with biological truth. It is a stimulating book, since it offers 
immortality as something to be achieved by personal effort instead of as common to all men without power to choose 


or to reject. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. Just Ready. 





THE STAGE IN 
AMERICA 1897-1900 
By Norman Hapcoop, author of 

“Abraham Lincoln, the Man of 

the People,’’ etc. 

Cloth, 12mo, $2.00. , 

A picture of one period of the American 
drama, including chapters on the theat- 
rical syndicate, on “ American humor,” 
the tragic ending, American revivals of 


A YEAR IN CHINA 


By Curve Bicuam. 
8vo, cloth, $3.50. 


It was the author’s privilege to 
serve under both Sir Claude Mac- 
Donald and Admiral Seymour, having 
accompanied the latter on the first 
relief expedition. He gives an excel- 


THE WORKING CON- 
STITUTION OF 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 


By Leonarp CourTNEyY. 
Cloth, 12mo, $2.00. 
A recent London letter to the 
Evening Post commented : 


** A scholarly and authoritative political 
survey by the most successful Chairman 








, on imported plays, what a 
theatre ought to be, etc. 





lent account of that exciting episode. 


of Committee the House of Commons has 
ever had.”’ 








Just Ready. 


ROBERT ANNYS: Poor PRIEST 


By ANNIE NATHAN MEYER 
A story of the first great ‘** strike ’’ on record in English 
history, when the common people threw down their tools 
and through their priests appealed to the boy king for 
protection. 


THE HERITAGE OF UNREST 
By GWENDOLEN OVERTON 


“Quite unusual in directness, vigor, and singleness of plot and 
purpose. - Merely as a picture of the conditions of army life 
and Indian warfare . . . the book is immensely interesting and 
really valuable.” — The Outlook. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


Cloth, $1.50 each. 


ARROWS OF THE ALMIGHTY 


By OWEN JOHNSON 
A story of the Civil War, yet not a “‘ war story,”’ but 
an exceedingly interesting ‘inside ’’ view of the working 
of the Commissary Department, in which its hero is an 
officer. 


THE MAKING OF 
CHRISTOPHER FERRINGHAM 


“It may fairly be questioned if there can be found anywhere 
else in literature so well rounded, so persuasive and so forcible a 
portrayal of a typical Puritan community as that which we have 
in the first half of this book.’’— The Boston Heraid. 
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IN THE REVOLUTION, 1775-1780 


By General EDWARD McCRADY 
Cloth, demy 8vo, $3.50 net. 

Its author, a member of the Charleston, South Carolina Bar, 
and President of the South Carolina Historical Society, has already 
given two volumes to this series, described by The Nation as both 
“ valuable and needed,”’ with which the new issue is uniform. 


THE History OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


UNDER THE PROPRIETARY 
GOVERNMENT, 1670-1719 


UNDER THE ROYAL 
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Or, ISRAEL AND THE NATIONS 
By JAMES FREDERICK McOURDY, University of 
Toronto. Three volumes, demy 8vo, $3.00 each. 
I. To the Downfall of Samaria. 
Il. To the Fall of Nineveh. 
Ill. To the End of Exile and the Close of the 
Semitic Régime in Western Asia. 
Just Ready. 


On the issue of the first volume Prof. Morris Jastrow 
of the University of Pennsylvania wrote : 

“Tt is to be heartily recommended to the general public as a 
very useful compendium. For Bible readers and students alike 
it is indispensable."’— The New World. 
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GENERAL MEADE 


By Isaac R. Pennypacker. A new 
volume in the “Great Command- 
ers” series, edited by Gen. James 
Grant Wilson. With illustrations 
and maps. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 ned. 
A discriminating, compact, and interesting study 

of the victor of Gettysburg, including his experi- 

ences in the Mexican War and services during 
the Peninsular campaign and afterward. A forcible 
argument is presented to show that General Meade 
was underrated by the Commander-in-Chief, and 


that he was entitled to the promotion given to 
another. 


WAR’S BRIGHTER SIDE 


By Jutian Ra pu, assisted by Rup- 
YARD Krptine, A. Conan Doy te, 
Lorp Stan ey, and others. With 
introduction by Lorp Roserts. 


One vol., 12mo, $1.50. 


Mr. Ralph vividly sketches the humorous and 
exasperating features of newspaper-editing in the 
field. A book so rich on the literary side and so 
picturesque in the circumstances of its origin de- 
serves to be called unique. 


BIRD-LIFE 
A Guide to the Study of our Common 
Birds. By Frank M. Cuapman, 
Associate Curator of Mammalogy 
and Ornithology, American Mu- 
seum of Natural History; author 
of “ Handbook of Birds of Eastern 
North America,” “Bird Studies 
with a Camera,” etc. One vol., 


12mo, $2.00. 


New Popular Colored Edition, with numerous 
text cuts and 75 full-page lithographic plates, illus- 
trating 100 birds in their natural colors after draw- 
ings by Ernest Seton-Thompson. 
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THE SPANISH PEOPLE 


Their Origin, Growth, and Influence. 
By Martin A. S. Hume, author 
of “The Great Lord Burleigh” and 
“The Courtships of Queen” Eliza- 
beth,” and editor of the “Calendar 
of Spanish State Papers,” etc. The 
first volume in the “Great Peo- ° 
ples” series, edited by Dr. York 
Powell, of Oxford University. 


12mo, cloth, $1.50 net. 


Dr. Hume's story of the evolution of the Span- 
ish people is-told from a fresh point of view. He 
writes with all the advantages of the modern 
specialist, and his account of the development of 
the Spaniard will be found fresh, valuable, and 
entertaining. 


A SAILOR’S LOG 


Recollections of Forty Years of Naval 
Life, by Rear Admiral Rosirey 
D. Evans. One vol., 8vo, with 14 
illustrations, $2.00. 


Admiral Evans’s experiences have covered two 
important wars, a campaign against Alaskan pirates, 
hunting trips in China; service in every part of the 
world. It is a work of historical importance. 


A LANDMARK HISTORY 
OF NEW YORK 


By Arsert Utmany. With many 
illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
The sweep of commerce is rapidly destroying 

the old landmarks of New York. Mr. Ulmann 

conducts a party of young people to places about 
the city interesting for historic events, and de- 
scribes them most entertainingly. 
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TEN YEARS OF MUSIC. 


The tenth season of the Chicago Orchestra 
has just come to an end, and the occasion seems 
to call for a few words of comment upon the 
history and purpose of this remarkable enter- 
prise. When the Orchestra was organized in 
the autumn of 1891, and its support for three 
years was secured by a subscription guaranty of 
fifty thousand dollars for each year of that 








term, there were not many who were hopeful 
enough to believe that it was destined to 
become a permanent part of the higher life of 
Chicago. So many worthy movements had 
come to grief in the city, so many fresh enthu- 
siasms had become chilled, so many commend- 
able enterprises had suffered untimely defeat 
from the caprices of fashion, that the argument 
from analogy seemed to indicate a like end for 
the newly-established Orchestra. When the 
three years of the original plan were ended, 
and the subscription fund had been overdrawn 
instead of being merely exhausted, the prospect 
was dark indeed, and it looked as if the work 
would have to be abandoned as a failure. But 
the forces which had led to its foundation 
proved equal to the new demands made upon 
them ; the public-spirited founders of the or- 
ganization renewed their subsidy, and the work 
has gone on ever since without any derogation 
from the fine artistic ideals that were set at its 
inception. The annual excess of expenses over 
receipts has fallen in the ten years from more 
than fifty thousand to less than twenty thousand 
dollars, but it still remains a charge upon the 
group of men who have borne it from the first, 
and who have, moreover, borne it ungrudg- 
ingly, conscious that they have been supporting 
one of the noblest of public causes. It is the 
gift of a third of a million of dollars freely 
made by these men to the community durin 
the past ten years, that has enabled Chicago to 
boast of the finest orchestral organization and 
equipment in America. We will not seek to 
praise these men as they deserve, for they 
would be the last to wish for such praise ; it is 
perhaps the chief virtue of their gift to art that 
they have made it for the sake of art and not 
for the sake of their personal reputations. 
But in spite of the manifest devotion of these 
men to a higher ideal than that of money- 
getting, there are certain elements of public 
opinion so dense as to be incapable of realizing 
that the annual balance-sheet of the orchestral 
organization is not the chief source of concern 
to its management. Every year, when the 
figures are given out, and the deficit once more 
stares the public in the face, a cry goes up from 
the newspapers to the effect that the loss might 
easily have been avoided by bringing the pro- 
grammes presented down a little nearer to the 
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level of popular taste. Give us more “ request 
programmes,” it is said, put in a few waltzes 
and medleys of operatic airs, and the public 
will crowd the concert hall. This is true, no 
doubt, but it is not the wish of the manage- 
ment to secure large audiences at such a cost. 
The Orchestra is first and foremost an educa- 
tional enterprise, and the requirements of art 
are held paramount by Mr. Thomas and his 
supporters alike. Those who cannot under- 
stand how practical men may be actuated by 
such a motive should fall on their knees and 
pray for enlightenment, instead of assuming 
the injured air of persons whose good advice 
is ungratefully rejected. Yet the advice is 
proffered year after year by the same perse- 
vering critics, and it seems quite impossible to 
convince them that it is not wanted, or that 
the men who are responsible for the work of 
the Orchestra know quite as well as their critics 
that the concerts could be made to pay if it 
were thought desirable. 

How well they have paid in a better than 
the commercial sense is apparent to every ob- 
server of musical conditions in Chicago during 
the past ten or twenty years. By dint of per- 
sistent hammering at the public, of giving the 
public what was good for it instead of what it 
wanted, Mr. Thomas has transformed the great 
modern composers, one by one, from esoteric 
mysteries into sources of vital enjoyment. To 
begin with, he forced Wagner upon an unwil- 
ling public until those who had come to scoff 
remained to pray, and a Wagner programme 
had come to be the surest means of filling the 
house from pit to topmost gallery. Then he 
dealt with Brahms, and Tschaikowsky, and 
Dvorak in similar fashion, and made them 
almost equally popular. Yet while pursuing 
this course, he did not permit the public to 
neglect the great composers who were in less 
need of such championship, and the works of 
Bach and Mozart and Beethoven were produced 
with generous frequency. Certain it is that 
the programmes which now attract the largest 
audiences are of the sort that would have been 
most certainly doomed to failure in the early 
years of the missionary and educational work 
done for Chicago by the devotion of this un- 
bending idealist. The largest audience that 
ever assembled for a concert in the Chicago 
Auditorium — an audience that filled all the 
seats and packed the foyer behind the seats 
with the dense rows of the standing — was the 
one that gathered there a few weeks ago to 
hear a programme consisting of two sym- 





phonies and a concerto for piano and orchestra. 
As recently as ten years ago this achievement 
could not possibly have been realized. 

During the ten years that the Chicago 
Orchestra has exercised its beneficent ministry, 
over two hundred programmes have been pre- 
pared, and each of them twice performed, once 
in the afternoon and once in the evening. The 
list of the works produced at these concerts 
comprises practically the whole répertoire of 
the modern orchestra, and makes a most im- 
posing showing as printed in the last concert- 
book of the season just ended. It includes, for 
example, sixty symphonies, by nearly half that 
number of composers. Of these symphonies 
one hundred and seventy double performances 
have been given, the C minor of Beethoven 
heading the list with twenty afternoon and 
evening presentations. The forms of the con- 
certo, the concert overture, the suite, the 
rhapsody, and the symphonic poem are repre- 
sented in equally rich variety, and nearly all 
the great works for solo performance likewise 
appear in the list. Taking the name of Beet- 
hoven alone, we find, besides fifty double per- 
formances of the nine symphonies, more than 
fifty double performances of other numbers. 
Wagner is represented by almost everything 
that can possibly be used for concert purposes, 
over sixty distinct numbers being included in 
the programmes, with nearly three hundred 
double performances. The above facts and 
figures will give some faint idea of the musical 
feast set before the Chicago public dyring the 
past ten years by Mr. Thomas and his musi- 
cians. It has provided nothing less than a 
liberal education in music for many thousands 
of people, and the community as a whole with 
a spiritual uplift that no psychological calculus 
has the power to estimate. For this best of 
gifts we wish to express our appreciation and 
to record our heartfelt gratitude to the men at 
whose hands it has been received. 








ALEXANDER CALDWELL MCCLURG. 


The death of Alexander Caldwell McClurg, on 
the 15th of April, deprived the business and in- 
tellectual life of Chicago of one of its most con- 
spicuous figures. General McClurg was born in 
Philadelphia in 1834, and was educated at Miami 
University. He enlisted as a private in the Civil 
War, and rose to the rank of Lieutenant Colonel 
and Brevet Brigadier General. His military record 
was one of distinction ; he took part in the battles 
of Stone River, Chickamauga, Missionary Ridge, 
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and Atlanta, besides accompanying Sherman on his 
famous march to the sea. After the war he came 
to Chicago and engaged in the book business, at 
first with S. C. Griggs & Co., then with Jansen, 
McClurg & Co., and finally became head of the 
firm of A. C. McClurg & Co., which was reorgan- 
ized as a stock company about two years ago, with 
General McClurg at its head. The bookselling 
business of this house grew to great dimensions, 
and the publishing department, although less im- 
portant, attained a highly respectable development 
ander the personal direction of the head of the 
house. General McClurg was actively interested 
in many of the organizations of the intellectual 
forces of the city, particularly in the Chicago His- 
torical Society and the Chicago Literary Club. He 
also did much valuable work in behalf of the Ameri- 
ean Copyright League. The events of recent years 
ranged him stanchly on the side of the traditional 
political ideals of his country, and the cause of 
anti-imperialism found in him an energetic and 
outspoken ally. Tue Drax owes a special tribute 
to his memory, both because of his frequent contri- 
butions to its pages, and because the firm of which 
he was a member was part owner of the journal, as 
well as its publisher, during its first twelve years. 








COMMUNICATION. 
CONCERNING TRAGEDY. 
(To the Editor of Tue Drat.) 

Inasmuch as play-goers have been seeing tragedies 
ever since the time of Zschylus, and probably long be- 
fore, it would seem an easy thing to say what tragedy 
is. Yet it has proved to be not an easy thing at all. 
Aristotle apparently settled it for his own time, but his 
ears must have burned during the last three centuries, 
and still nothing is decided. 

The latest word comes from Prof. E. E. Hale, Jr., 
who in a recent number of Tue D1at takes issue with 
Mr. W. L. Courtney * for presenting the leading idea of 
tragedy as a conflict, and himself maintains that its 
essential element is really “the strange and unexplain- 
able courses of life.” 

The first theory is certainly incomplete. It would 
follow from it that all plays are tragedies, since no real 
plot can be constructed that is not based on conflict of 
some sort, Obviously, we must also consider the nature 
of the conflict, the manner of its course and termina- 
tion, and the character of the participants. Briefly 
stated, it seems to me that the conflict must involve 
great suffering, otherwise it is simply heroic (instance 
the Heracles), or comic (instance Falstaff); that it 
must end in failure, and that this failure we must, as 
we look back, feel to be inevitable, — that is, in accord- 
ance with law, and not the result of arbitrary fiat or of 
accident; finally, the fighter himself must be a great 
nature, since otherwise he can neither greatly suffer nor 


*“*The idea of Tragedy in Ancient and Modern Drama, 

Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution by W. L. 

Courtney.”’ Ihave as yet been unable to see the book, so 
know it only through Mr. Hale’s criticism. 








greatly contend, and our interest in him cannot be last- 
ing. Ibsen’s “An Enemy of the People” is not a 
tragedy, because its hero, Stockmann, does not fail; he 
wins, and at the end of the play he is more fit than at 
the beginning. The same is true of “ A Doll’s House ”: 
Nora has struggled somewhat as one does in a dream, 
but by the end of the play she has waked, and is ready 
to make a real fight of it, with a life-time ahead in 
which to do battle, and not for herself alone. Haupt- 
mann’s Hannele, on the other hand, is not a tragic but 
a pathetic figure: she suffers but does not fight; she is 
a helpless child done to death by a brutal fate, but 
comforted at last by her radiant death-visions. “The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray ” shows conflict, and inevitable 
failure, and suffering, but fails of greatness because its 
characters, eccentric or clever or charming or whatever 
else, are fundamentally mediocre; whereas “ Magda” 
(“Die Heimath”), though less clever, is greater, by 
reason of its heroine and her superb vitality. 

But while the conflict-theory fails through incom- 
pleteness, the mystery-theory, as we may call Professor 
Hale’s, fails rather through a confused use of terms, 
and this in a number of ways. 

«“ Hamlet,” we are told, is tragic because we do not 
understand it. “As soon as we understand it, it ceases 
to be tragedy.” And the tragedy lies, it appears, in 
the fact that, though endowed with such gifts as ought 
to bring success of the best kind, he yet does not suc- 
ceed, and we cannot see why. Yet it is admitted that 
we do see how, for “ when the conditions are once given, 
we do not deny a single step.” What, then, is seeing 
why, if it is not just this seeing how things happen, this 
following their course step by step from beginning to 
end? Do we, or can we, in any other sense see why 
anything happens, from the processes of digestion to 
those of the poet’s fancy? Unless, indeed, we expect to 
fathom what we, by misleading anthropomorphism, cail 
the “ motives,” of what we, again by misleading anthro- 
pomorphism, call “the Creator.” And inasmuch as the 
same mystery lies over all things, we cannot regard it 
as the special ear-mark of a particular class. 

Again, “The Second Mrs. Tanqueray” is deemed 
tragic because “although we know that she could not 
have turned over a new leaf (gluing the old ones 
down), we are not at all clear as to why she could not. 
It seems as if she should have had a chance.” On the 
contrary, Mrs. Tanqueray’s case appears to me a par- 
ticularly clear one, both in its nature and in virtue of 
its presentation; nothing could be easier to understand, 
in the only way in which we can ever understand any- 
thing. 

The tragic element in “ L’Aiglon” is accounted for 
as in “ Hamlet.” Professor Hale thinks the Duke, “on 
the whole, an attractive man with a good head and 
heart and great ambitions. People love him; he ought 
to do well. Now he does not do well at all.” But here 
again there seems to me nothing mysterious. I should, 
indeed, prefer to describe the Duke as an attractive 
boy with a poor head, diseased sensibilities, and spec- 
tacular dreams, but Professor Hale himself admits his 
“ besetting triviality,” and in fact explains satisfactorily 
just why the Duke could not possibly “do well.” There 
is in it no “strange unexplainabl »” except, as A 
gested above, of the sort that all things possess. e 

-may, if we like, make a mystery of the fact that 
anzmic though attractive boys do not succeed, and that 
great fathers sometimes have unsuccessful sons, but 
there is not much to gain by it. According to my way 
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of thinking, “L’Aiglon ” is not a tragedy at all, but a 
pathetic spectacle, like “ Hannele” done on a gorgeous 
seale, wherein, by means of a series of rather loosely 
connected scenes, we see the spirit of a lovable child 
bruised and crushed by the relentless forces of life. 
There is nothing worth calling a struggle; he does not, 
as the slang phrase goes, “ put up any fight at all.” 

It seems, then, as though the mystery-theory involved 
us in confusion as to what “ seeing why ” really means. 
But perhaps the trouble is caused by a failure to dis- 
tinguish between the argument of a play and the play 
itself. Professor Hale has two minds about “ Hamlet,” 
one when he thinks of the story, another when he thinks 
of the play: when thinking of the first he “cannot see 
why it should have happened at all,” when thinking of 
the second he “does not deny a single step.” Note 
that it is the second mood which is induced by the play 
itself, the mood, not of querulous mystification but of 
compelled understanding, which accompanies our serse 
of the tragic. It is not while we follow the play that 
we “do not see why,” it is only when we repeat, in 
barren and meaningless formula, the story of the play. 
This argument rather makes against its own cause, in- 
dicating that our feeling of the tragic and our under- 
standing of its inevitable processes are at least con- 
comitants. In discussing “‘ A Doll’s House,” Professor 
Hale again mistakes the material of the tragedy for the 
tragedy itself. It cannot, he argues, be the conflict 
between husband and wife that makes it tragic, because 
“a brawling house is not tragic.” Not when thus form- 
ulated, certainly, but it has been made the basis of more 
great tragedies than any other one subject. He adds 
that this particular brawl “ was an extraordinary case, 
or perhaps it only seemed so because of the skill in 
putting the case.” Exactly. In other words, it was 
the writer’s skill which made it to some extent into a 
tragedy. Curiously enough, all great tragedians have 
this skill: Lear’s was a brawling house, too; so was 
Agamemnon’s, and Antigone’s, and Beatrice Cenci’s. 

In Professor Hale’s discussion of “ Hamlet” there is 
a further confusion of terms: “Granted that Hamlet 
was too weak of will, how did he get so? By too much 
thinking ? Is not thinking the great faculty of man, the 
thing that raises him above the beasts? Why should 
too much thought put the thinker in the power of the 
circumstances around him? We do not understand 
these things.” But the difficulty here is that Professor 
Hale is using the word “ thinking” in two senses, as a 
general term for human reason, of which we cannot 
have too much, and as a special name for a special 
kind of activity which we all know does, speaking pop- 
ularly, interfere with effective action. And we all know, 
too, in a general way, the reasons why it does thus 
interfere. Take a real instance: An old professor was 
sitting in a street car with his legs crossed, reading, 
when he suddenly realized that he had passed his cor- 
ner. He arose hastily and tried to leave the car, but 
having neglected to uncross his legs he found it diffi- 
cult, almost impossible. What was his trouble? Too 
much thinking; which thus actually had “put him in 
the power of the circumstances around him.” Thinking 
may do this at any time, and no mystery about it; it all 
depends on the circumstances, and on how and what 
one thinks. In this case the lowest of the “ beasts,” 
even a hen, would have done better than the professor. 

The mystery-theory, then, does not appear to me as 
a satisfactory solution of the problem. I rather believe 
that the reverse of it is the truer, and that it is in so 








far as we do, in the only way possible, understand the 
course of evil, so that it becomes a part of the great 
world-order to which we belong, that it appeals to our 
tragic sense. So long as it appears unaccountable, 
arbitrary, so long shall we feel impatience and rebellion, 
so long shall we be withheld from experiencing with 
regard to it the “pity and fear” which, whatever is 
meant by them, are admitted to be the essentials of the 
tragic attitude. Caliban’s notion of Setebos “ just 
choosing so” admits of suffering and of conflict, but 
not of tragedy, and the arbitrary postulate, as it seems 
to us moderns, in the “(Edipus,” is its weakness, not 
its strength. 

It is this understanding of evil, this seeing through 
it, seeing how, which it is preéminently the tragedian’s 
business to endow us with; if he fails of this, he has not 
written a tragedy, but a melodrama, or something else. 
Thus, Professor Hale holds that while “ Hamlet” is a 
tragedy, the death of a young man in battle is not. 
Granted, but why? Not because we understand the 
evil involved; I do not think we do, — the Providence 
that governs battlefields seems quite as inscrutable as 
the Providence that governs royal murders; — but be- 
cause such a death, glorious or pathetic according to 
one’s point of view, is what we call accidental: the 
bullet happened to come his way. An artist may arise 
who will take such a story and make it seem to us in- 
evitable, but no one has yet done so. Perhaps the 
nearest approach to it is in “ Romeo and Juliet,” where 
the catastrophe is the outcome of a series of unfortunate 
accidents, any one of which might have turned out dif- 
ferently and saved the game. But I think the play 
only helps to prove the point, for it has never seemed 
to me a great tragedy, when compared with the great- 
est; it seems a sweet and pathetic love-story, like that 
of “ Paul and Virginia,” and I have never been able to 
see anything very shocking in the German acting ver- 
sion which arrested the poison and the dagger, and 
allowed the lovers to live happily ever after. Moreover, 
it is significant that a class of college girls, when I re- 
ferred to the play casually as a tragedy, almost unani- 
mously protested. Everything, they argued, was going 
well, the plan of escape, though a stupidly complicated 
one, might easily have succeeded, and they refused to 
consider a play tragic which held within ‘itself even up 
to the last moment the possibility of a happy solution. 
When asked about “Lear,” and the happy solution 
which used occasionally to be substituted at its close 
by our German (and, alas! English too) play-managers, 
they held that the case was different; that here the 
tragedy lay not in the death of Lear but in his life, 
and that even if he had ended his days in comfortable 
senility, tended by Cordelia, his life would have been 
none the less a tragic failure, and inevitably a failure. 

It is, then, not “strange unexplainableness” that 
makes tragedy, nor is it conflict alone. Tragedy gives 
us something different from the one and something 
more than the other. §It shows us great suffering, mortal 
conflict, great natures, and as it shows us these it makes 
us feel that they, and we, are in the grasp of eternal, 
unalterable law. The suffering and the struggle, when 
apparently outside the dominion of law, arouse in us 
only extreme rebellion or sullen non-resistance; when 
manifestly within its realm, they stir in us those feel- 
ings of “pity and fear” which are our response to 
what we call great tragedy. ) 

ELIzaBETH WOODBRIDGE. 

New Haven, Conn., April 18, 1901. 
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AUGUSTUS HARE—TO DATE.* 


“ What fun!” cheerily ejaculates Mr. Au- 
gustus Hare, of guide-book fame, in a letter 
to a friend, after telling how the Reviews had 
been abusing him for what they thought the 
twaddle, conceit, toadyism, inordinate length, 
and so forth, of the first instalment (in two 
volumes) of his autobiography. Even the 
staid “« Atheneum ” for once lost its temper, 
and called Mr. Hare a “literary valet,” the 
« British Review” went so far as to think him 
*¢ an absolute beast,” a critic out in India voted 
him and his “chatter” a “prodigious nuis- 
ance,” an American paper politely hinted that 
so erratic a Hare must surely be one of the 
March variety, and, iu fine, Mr. Hare must 
have felt as if the good old days of Jeffrey and 
Lockhart were come again for his express en- 
tertainment. 

Bent on having more “ fun” of this unusual 
sort, Mr. Hare now puts forth a second brace 
of mach thicker volumes on the same seductive 
theme, and gleefully awaits the result. We 
are sorry to disappoint him of our small con- 
tribution to the treat he has promised himself, 
but we must in candor say that his book, though 
long and of no great substance, strikes us 
nevertheless as a really entertaining one in its 
way, and even as an almost ideal book to pick 
about in and dawdle over in the dozy Summer 
days, when one is content to keep cool and 
drift along idly ou the stream of almost any- 
body’s talk. It is, furthermore, to our notion, 
a book that reflects, not “an absolute beast” 
(how the “British Review” could speak or 
think thus of the winsome and accomplished 
Augustus passes our comprehension), but an 
amiable, talkative gentleman, who, if he some- 
what too manifestly has a high opinion of him- 
self, has at all events come by it honestly. For 
Mr. Hare has long been a very popular writer 
with that large class of occasional readers who, 
when they like a man’s books, like them with- 
out stint or qualification, and are eager to tell 
him so, rapturously, when they meet bim in the 
flesh. Numerous admirers of Mr. Hare, as we 
gather from his pages, have praised him to his 
face, and gratefully told him how their steps 
had been Jed and their minds uplifted by his 
incomparable guide-books and pious family 


*Tue Srory or My Lire. By Augustus J. C. Hare. 








Volumes III. and IV., completing the work. Illustrated. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 





memorials, and how much, how very much, the 
name of Augustus Hare meant to them. Few 
men’s natural modesty, however great, could 
have withstood that sort of thing very long; 
and it is no wonder if Mr. Hare, living thus 
daily within earshot of his own praises and 
basking in the sun of his great social popu- 
larity, has come at last to “take himself pretty 
seriously,” and even to feel it incumbent on 
him to climb to the general view on a pedestal 
of autobiography four volumes high. 

We deplore as much as anybody what Mr. 
Gosse calls the “ big-biography habit,” and we 
think that a writer who has contracted it ouglit 
to be suppressed and kept out of print until 
time and abstention have effected a radical 
cure. The practice of exhibiting one-volume 
men in two-volume and even three-volume 
books has increased, is increasing, and ought 
to be diminished, even if an example has to be 
made of a contumacious biographer or two. 
But in Mr. Hare’s seemingly aggravated case 
of making much ado about comparatively noth- 
ing, it ought in fairness to be observed that 
what he calls the story of his life is in point of 
fact so largely made up of stories about and 
by others, and of impersonal descriptions of 
places he has visited in his capacity of quasi- 
professional tourist and guide-book maker, that 
it may be read with interest even by those who 
care least about Mr. Hare himself. Mr. Hare’s 
habit of Boswellizing even his chance and un- 
important acquaintances, of jotting down their 
talk and especially their stories, is largely re- 
sponsible for the length of his book. Telling 
in his journal, for instance, how he breakfasted 
with a Mr. Richmond he relates how his host — 

“Talked of Carlyle — of how his peculiarities began 
in affectation, but that now he was simply lost in the 
mazes of his own vocabulary. One night, he said, he 
met a man at Albert Gate at 12 p. m., who asked for 
a light for his cigar. He did not see who it was till, 
as he was turning away, he recognized Carlyle, who 
gave a laugh which could be heard all down Piccadilly 
as he exclaimed, ‘ I thought it was just any son of Adam, 
and I find a friend.’” 

Carlyle was tormented by street noises. He 
said to Mr. Hare: 

“That which the warld torments me in most is the 
awful confusion of noise. It is the devil’s own infernal 
din all the blessed day long, confounding God’s warks 
and His creatures—a truly hell-like combination, and the 
warst of it a’ isa railway whistle, like the screech of ten 
thousand cats and ivery cat of them as big as acathedral.” 

In his diary Mr. Hare tells amusingly of a 
dinner at the Grotes’. 

“ After dinner, she (Mrs. Grote) would leave ‘the 
historian,’ as she called him, in his study, and come up 
to the drawing-room, where she would talk to her 
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guests and be most entertaining. At nine o’clock, tea 
would be brought up— such a tea as one never sees 
now, with tablecloth, muffins, cakes, ete. Then she 
would say to the servant, ‘ Bring up the historian’ — 
and the historian was ‘brought up.’ He was vastly 
civil, of the old school, and wore a great deal of frill. 
He would take his place opposite the table, and im- 
mediately taking a large clean pocket-handkerchief 
from his pocket, spread it very deliberately over his 
knees, after which a dog jumped up and sat on it. Then 
he would say, as to a perfect stranger, ‘And now, Mrs. 
Grote, will you kindly favor us with a sonata?’ and 
Mrs. Grote, who was an admirable musician, would play 
a very long sonata indeed; after which he would say, 
‘Thank you, Mrs. Grote. I am sure Lady Lyvedon 
joins with me in being very much obliged to you for 
your beautiful sonata.’” 


Mr. Hare’s impressions of Tennyson, as re- 
corded in his diary, will not please the poet’s 
admirers who would have no spots on their sun. 

“ . .. This afternoon I have been with Mrs. Gre- 
ville to Mr. Tennyson at Haselmere . . . Tennyson is 
older looking than I expected, so that his unkempt ap- 
pearance signifies less. He has av abrupt, bearish 
manner, and seems thoroughly hard and unpoetical: 
one would think of him as a man in whom the direst 
prose of life was absolutely ingrained. Mrs. Greville 
kissed his hand as he came in, which he received with- 
out any protest. He asked if I would like to go out, 
and we walked round the gardens. By way of break- 
ing the silence I said, ‘ How fine your arbutus is.’ — 
* Well, I would say arbutus,’ he answered, ‘ otherwise 
you are as bad as the gardeners, who say Clematis’. . . 
For the poet’s bearish manners the Tennyson family 
are to blame, in making him think himself a demigod. 
One day, on arriving at Mrs. Greville’s, he said at once, 
‘Give me a pipe, I want to smoke.’ She at once went 
off by herself down the village to the shop, and return- 
ing with two pipes, offered them to him with all be- 
coming subservience. He never looked at her or 
thanked her, but, as he took them, growled out, “ Where 
are the matches? I suppose now you’ve forgotten the 
matches!’ . . . Dined at Lady Lyvedon’s. Sat by Lady 
S., who was very pleasant. She talked of Tennyson, 
who had been to stay with her. He desired his sons 
to let her know that he should like to be asked to read 
some of his poems in the evening. Nevertheless, when 
she asked him, he made a piece of work about it, and 
said to the other guests, ‘I do it, but I only do it be- 
cause Lady S. absolutely insists upon it.’ He read 
badly and with too much emotion: over ‘Maud’ he 
sobbed passionately.” 

Glad, no doubt, to have escaped the spec- 
tacle of a man “sobbing passionately” in 
public over his own poems, Mr. Hare was 
nevertheless compelled to hear Browning read 
at Lady Airlie’s, and it was a sore trial to him. 

“TIT never heard any one, even a child of ten, read so 
atrociously. It was two of his own pieces — ‘Good 
news to Ghent’ and ‘Ivan Ivanowitch,’ the latter 
always most horrible and unsuitable for reading aloud, 
but in this case rendered utterly unintelligible by the 
melodramatic vocal contortions of the reader.” 

The following passage from Mr. Hare’s 
journal seems in general fairly characteristic, 








and may serve to indicate a certain quality in 
his writing which is the one, we fancy, largely 
responsible for the irritation of his critics. 

“TI was afterwards at a breakfast at Lord Bute’s. 
There were few people I knew there, and the grass 
was very wet, so I sat under the verandah with the 
Egertons. Presently an old lady was led out there, 
very old, and evidently unable to walk, but with a dear 
beautiful face, dressed in widow’s weeds. She seemed 
to know no one, so gradually —-I do not know how it 
came about —I gave her a rose, and sat down at her 
feet on the mat, and she talked of many beautiful 
things. She was evidently sitting in the most peaceful 
waiting upon the very threshold of the heavenly king- 
dom. When I was going away she said, ‘I should like 
to know whom I have been talking to.’ I said,‘ My name 
is Augustus Hare.’ She said, ‘1 divined that when you 
gave me the flower.’ I have not a notion who she was.” 


Mr. Hare’s book, it must be admitted, is 
largely a chronicle of pretty small beer, but it 
is entertaining enough, as we have tried to 
show, in its light way. The volumes are pro- 
fusely illustrated, mainly with woodcuts set in 
the text, which assist in making an unusually 
inviting page. Of his own portraits the author 
has been lavish. E. G. J. 








THE SCIENCE OF MEANING.* 





Etymology is a science, said Voltaire, in 
which vowels count for nothing and consonants 
for mighty little. Since then there has arisen 
a science of language at whose bar every slight- 
est dialectical variation and shadow of a breath- 
ing is required to justify its existence, and the 
old gibe has lost its force. But the etymology 
of which Voltaire spoke was essentially the 
etymology of the ancients. It was a more or 
less ingenious and plausible playing of the 
fancy about the transitions of meaning by 
which one word arises out of another. At its 
worst, it was a refined form of punning. At 
its best, it was a convenient vehicle for the con- 
veyance of ethicai and esthetical symbolism, 
as it appears in the etymologizing of Plato and 
Plutarch, or in Ruskin’s interpretations of the 
proper names in Shakespeare. Plato derived 
hemera, day, from himeros, desire, because 
primitive man, reversing Shelley’s practice, 
passed the night in terror-stricken longing for 
the dawn. Aristotle deduced dikaios, just, 
from dicha, in twain, because justice is a fair 
division. The Stoics, in Cicero’s phrase, labored 
pitifully in enucleating the origins of words. 
And the moderns before this century were not 

*Semanrtics: Studies in the Science of Meaning. By 


Michel Bréal; translated by Mrs. Henry Cust, with Preface 
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much better. The great Scaliger himself de- 
rived persona from peri soma, around the 
body. But there is some naiveté in the modern 
scholar’s triumph over the ignorance of his 
predecessors. Superior minds, such as Plato 
and Plutarch, were well aware that etymolo- 
gizing, like the allegorical interpretation of 
mythology and poetry, was merely a literary 
device. They did not take their fancies so 
seriously as we are apt to assume. But in the 
absence of verified scientific law, it was impos- 
sible for even the greatest thinkers to acquire 
the modern educated man’s instinctive sense of 
the possible and impossible in this field or in 
the world of physical phenomena. 

But truth is stranger than fiction and quite 
as interesting. The miracles of fairy land are 
eclipsed by the realities of modern science, and 
etymologies on which philology has set its 
austere seal present as good material for the 
kaleidoscopic play of fantastic associations, as 
the uncontrolled fancies of pre-scientific literary 
ingenuity. Why resort to romance to derive 
Alfana from equus if science permits us to dis- 
til glamour from grammar, kneads dough into 
fiction, demonstrates the identity of wig and 
Mount Pilate, extracts eel and quinsy from 
the same root, and equates tear and larme, 
while warning us that there is nothing in com- 
mon between boucher and bouche, kaléo and 
call, holos and whole, augé light and Auge eye? 
And wherein is the notorious antiphrasis /ucus 
a non lucendo funnier than the admitted deri- 
vation of paraffin from parum affnis, too little 
akin ? Until recently, however, this fascinating 
field has been abandoned to the popular essay- 
ist, or invaded by the philologer only for the 
purpose of culling a casual flower or two to 
commend his severer wares. But of late there 
has been a demand that this domain too be 
annexed by science, and brought under the 
reign of strict philological law. Monographs 
have been written on the development of mean- 
ings in particular classes of words, as numbers, 
verb-forms, words of color, or the names of the 
operations of the mind. And here and there 
a scholar emulous of Holmes’s coleopterist, and 
adopting a term introduced by the gram- 
marian Reisig about the year 1830, has de- 
nominated himself a semasiologist, or student 
of the science of meanings. The most enthu- 
siastic advocate of the new study is Professor 
Michel Bréal, best known to scholars for his 
edition of the Eugubine Tables and his etymo- 
logical Latin Lexicon. After many years’ de- 
lay, and the anticipatory publication of various 








popular papers on the theme, he about two 
years ago put forth a volume to which, with a 
slight modification of the current term, he gave 
the name “ Sémantique.” And this, translated 
under the title “Semantics” by Mrs. Henry 
Cust, and introduced in an interesting and 
suggestive though somewhat rambling essay by 
Professor Postgate, now lies before us. 

Professor Bréal has written a charming book. 
Has he constituted a new science? Apart 
from a few modifications of terminology, has 
he anything to offer that is new —I will not 
say to the student of recent German semasio- 
logical work, but even to the reader of Max 
Miiller, Trench “On the Study of Words,” or 
the ingenious author of ‘Stories from the Dic- 
tionary”? I think not. 

Of the three divisions of Professor Bréal’s 
work, only the second part, “‘ How the Mean- 
ing of Words is Determined,” belongs to his 
subject taken in the stricter sense. The first 
part, though entitled «The Intellectual Laws 
of Language,” is mainly concerned with forms 
and inflections, and together with the third 
part, “ How Syntax is Formed,” falls under 
semantics only if we make the word cover 
everything in the science of language not in- 
cluded in sound change. Now the phenomena 
of semantics in the larger as in the narrower 
sense are primarily special manifestations of 
the association of ideas, and can with a little 
ingenuity be grouped under a few broad rubrics, 
such as association by similarity or antithesis, 
or contiguity in time or place, or causal se- 
quence, expansion and restriction of meaning, 
specialization, generalization, concretion, ab- 
straction, metaphor, analogy, confusion, con- 
tamination, survival, and the like. The number 
of such categories actually employed in any 
given treatise, and the precision and subtlety 
with which they are discriminated, depend 
more on the logical idiosyncrasy of the author 
than on any inherent and constraining order in 
the phenomena. Mr. Bréal’s tripartite division, 
while conducive to clearness in some respects, 
is unfavorable to his design of eliciting a few 
simple laws. It leads to over-subtlety of classi- 
fication and the multiplication of terminology, 
a malady of science quite as serious as the 
abuse of abstract and metaphorical language 
which he so sensibly deprecates. 

Thus what he calls the law of specialization 
is illustrated in Part One by the tendency of 
words of originally substantive import to be- 
come specialized as mere signs of grammatical 
relations. It is in this way that the transition 
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from synthetic to analytic languages is ex- 
plained. It is a misleading metaphor, Mr. 
Bréal thinks, to say that the case endings de- 
cay and are replaced by prepositions and a 
fixed syntactic order. What really happened 
was that the Latins, seeking precision, fell into 
the habit of saying dare ad aliquem instead of 
dare alicui, and then the terminations no longer 
needed were discarded. These considerations 
are interesting, but the term specialization 
could be and has been applied within the field 
of Semantics proper to the facts which Mr. 
Bréal relegates to another book and chapter 
under the heading “ Restriction of Meaning ” 
—the narrowing, that is, of extension and 
deepening of intension by which, e. g., tectum 
becomes the special covering toit. So with 
“ differentiation,” Mr. Bréal’s second law. As 
applied to vocabulary it is virtually equivalent 
to the “‘ desynonymization” of Trench. The 
classical illustration of this process is found in 
* Ivanhoe,” in Wamba’s reflections on sheep 
and mutton, oxen and beef, and it is manifested 
when advancing thought sharply discriminates 
for its convenience terms like genus and 
species, brigade, regiment, battalion, esteem, 
respect, venerate, whose etymology supplies no 
necessary basis for such distinction. But the 
term also includes the process by which the infi- 
nite wealth of Greek and Sanscrit verb-forms 
are appropriated to separate functions, and for 
this reason Mr. Bréal treats of it in Part One. 

The phenomena which many scholars lump 
under analogy Mr. Bréal distributes into sev- 
eral groups. He coins, e. g., the term “ irradia- 
tion” to denote the process by which a depre- 
ciatory subaudition attaching to a few words 
of the originally innocent termination aster 
spreads and irradiates into all words of like 
ending giving us poetaster and mardtre. Under 
analogy proper he discusses rather the psycho- 
logical motives of the resor' .o analogy. And 
from the fact that there always is such a 
motive he concludes somewhat sophistically that 
we have no right to speak of false analogies 
as if they were mere blunders. We can un- 
doubtedly detect a method in the madness of 
children who say “I goed,” or in the late 
Latin speakers who coined prostrare from 
prostravi, and developed étude from a supposed 
feminine studia. But common sense will con- 
tinue to speak of blunders and false analogies 
in spite of Mr. Bréal’s ingenious plea that such 
imperfect speakers are actuated by the highest 
impulse — the search for regularity and law! 

The second part, * How the Meaning of 





Words is Determined,” treats of such topics 
as the restriction and expansion of meaning, 
metaphor, polysemia, etc., and, in final sum- 
mary, ‘* How Names are Given to Things.” 
These chapters with their wealth of apt illus- 
tration are very readable. But we cannot 
admit that they constitute even the beginning 
of a newscience. That things are often named 
from one of their qualities taken as represen- 
tative of the rest, as when a horse was for the 
Aryans the swift thing par excellence, and for 
the modern Greek the irrational thing; that 
meanings may be strangely narrowed, as when 
species becomes spices and muth mood is lim- 
ited to courage ; or widened, as when pecunia 
becomes the symbol of wealth generally ; that 
metaphor is one of the chief ways in which the 
imagination creates new meanings, as when the 
first threads of the warp came to stand for all 
primordia and exordia ; that experts in every 
matter use abbreviated expressions the meaning 
of which is determined by the context, or by 
what the logicians call the “universe of dis- 
course,” as when novelle means new vines to 
a farmer, and to a jurist laws added to the 
code of Justinian — these and similar propo- 
sitions were not first enunciated or illustrated 
by the science of Semantics. It is an inter- 
esting fact (if true) that tempus originally 
meant temperature. But when Mr. Bréal adds 
that then in French weather was thus desig- 
nated, and finally, the abstract idea of dura- 
tion, was reached, he will mislead readers who 
do not recall that Aristotle discussed the meta- 
physics of “time” with the word chronos (the 
including ?) which in modern Greek has sunk 
to “year,” while the kairos, or opportune 
moment, of Greek ethics and poetry now means 
weather. Such curiosities give us no law or 
principle ; they merely tell us that any incident 
or aspect of the passage of the hours or seasons 
may by historical accident become the sign of 
the abstract idea of time, and again be degraded 
to a trivial concrete meaning. The writer of 
a popular book on language naturally groups 
and arranges his examples, as a psychologist 
classifies his anecdotal illustrations of the as- 
sociation of ideas, or a rhetorician invents an 
elaborate nomenclature for different kinds of 
metaphors. But after the enunciation of a 
few general principles or pathways of associa- 
tion, there is no scientific law in either case 
to determine the number of the headings and 
subdivisions. They may as well be thirty as 
ten. It is purely a question of literary skill 
and convenience of presentation of the ma- 
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terial. But the classifying and name-giving 
instinct is ineradicable, and its excesses are a 
perpetual source of illusion here, and in the 
neighboring fields of grammar and literary 
criticism. And so while agreeing with Mr. 
Bréal that Semantics is a much more interest- 
ing and, in its unsystematic way, more in- 
structive subject than the study of vowels and 
consonants, we cannot admit that it is or can 
be a science even in the limited sense in which 
the term is applicable to what has hitherto 
been known as comparative philology. Nor 
has our opinion been altered by the perusal of 
Professor Wundt’s recently published « Volk- 
erpsychologie.” He demonstrates with super- 
fluity of logic that every change of meaning 
has a cause. But so has every action of man. 
We do not therefore regard political history 
as a science. There is doubtless a reason why 
the French word for liver (foie) is derived 
from ficatum (fig-fed) and not from jecur ; or 
why pig(e) in Danish means what the French 
call a “* young person,” and not the less poet- 
ical young thing to which it is limited in our 
own tongue. But the reason in each instance 
is historical and (for purposes of human sci- 
ence) accidental. Such facts cannot be con- 
verted into a science by the application to 
illustrations taken from Trench and Bréal of 
Wundt’s own ponderous subdivision of what 
the rest of us call associations into assimilations, 
complications, and apperceptions. We are 
none the wiser for being told that the familiar 
metaphor from sight to sound in the phrase 
‘a clear voice” (clarus ) is a case of “ primary 
complicative Bedeutungswandel ”’ falling under 
the formula ndA (FE B)—ndE (AB )—neB. 
We are only moved to apologize to Mr. Bréal 
for finding fault with the excessive complication 


.of his terminology. Pavut SHOREY. 








A GLIMPSE OF OLD NASSAU.* 


The crude material without which history 
could not be written or the historical novel 
launched on its record-breaking career, is pre- 
sented to the reader in the Journal and Letters 
of Philip Vickers Fithian, as edited by Mr. 
John Rogers Williams for the Princeton His- 
torical Association. LIll-spelled, worse punctu- 
ated, and well-nigh without literary form or 
grace of style, these extracts from an observant 





*Pamip Vickers Firxian: Journal and Letters, 1767- 
1774. Edited for the Princeton Historical Association by John 
Rogers Williams. Princeton, N. J.: The University Library. 





young man’s private papers are still vastly 
entertaining and instructive, in detached pas- 
sages: their humor being all the richer because 
unconscious, and their instruction the more 
welcome because unpremeditated. 

Fithian was born in New Jersey in 1774; 
studied at Princeton, 1770-72, at the same 
time with Henry Lee, Aaron Burr, and James 
Madison ; devoted himself to the study of 
theology after leaving college; acted as tutor 
in Councillor Robert Carter’s family, West- 
moreland County, Va., 1773-74; was sent as 
missionary among the pioneer settlers of West- 
ern Virginia and Pennsylvania; enlisted as 
chaplain in the New Jersey militia, July 12, 
1776 ; served under Washington ; and died of 
camp epidemic, Oct. 8, 1776.- 

Manners and customs at Old Nassau are 
described in his Princeton letters. A few ex- 
tracts may be of interest to present students. 

‘‘ Every Student must rise in the Morning, at farthest 
by half an hour after five; the grammar Schollars being 
most of them small, & lodging also in Town at some 
Distance from the College, are, in Winter, excused 
from attending morning Prayrs. 

“The Bell rings at five, after which there is an 
Intermission of half and [sic] hour, that everyone may 
have time to dress, at the end of which it rings again, 
& Prayrs begin; And lest any should plead that he 
did not hear the Bell, the Servant who rings, goes to 


every Door & beats till he wakens the Boys, which 
leaves them without Excuse.” 

“ After morning Prayrs, we can, now in the Winter, 
study an hour by candle Light every Morning. 

“ We breakfast at eight; from Eight to nine, is time 
of our own, to play or exercise,” 

«“ We sup at seven; At nine the Bell rings for Study; 
And a Tutor goes through College, to see that every 
Student is in his own Room; if he finds that any are 
absent, or more in any Room than belongs there, he 
notes them down, & the day following calls them to 
an Account. 

“At nine any may go to bed, but to go before is 
reproachful.” 

“We rise on Sabbath mornings & have Prayrs as 
usual.” 

“ two of our Members were expelled from the 
College yesterday; not for Drunkenness, nor Fighting, 
not for Swearing, nor Sabbath-Breaking; But they were 
sent from this Seminary, where the greatest Pains and 
Care are taken to cultivate and encourage Decency, § 
Honesty, & Honour, for stealing Hens ! Shameful, mean, 
unmanly Conduct!” 


Religious interests appeal to him strongly. 
He mentions the revivals, the “ stir of religion 
in college,” as he expresses it, to which Dr. 
Maclean, in his History of the College of New 
Jersey, has made more extended reference. 
The young student notes with satisfaction the 
conversion of some of his college mates. ‘ The 
formerly abandoned Glover” is spoken of as 
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“seeking the way to heaven”; but, as the 
editor adds, poor Glover “appears to have 
mistaken a path to some neighboring hen-roost, 
for the way to Heaven, as he was expelled 
from the college the following winter for steal- 
ing turkeys.” The fashion in college pranks 
has certainly changed since Fithian’s day. 

The greater part of the volume is devoted 
to the Virginia diary and letters. Like William 
Ellery Channing twenty-five years later, Philip 
Fithian went from college to a tutorship in a 
Virginia gentleman’s family ; like him he was 
meanwhile fitting for the ministry ; like him 
he was sometimes homesick; and like him 
he was debarred for pecuniary reasons from 
much of the gay life of the Old Dominion. 
He, no less than Channing, noted the differ- 
ences, social, moral, and temperamental, be- 
tween the Southerners and the Northerners. 
“The people are extremely hospitable,” he 
writes, “and very polite, both of which are 
most certainly universal Characteristics of the 
Gentlemen in Virginia.” He adds, however, 
that “some swear bitterly, but the practice 
seems to be generally disapproved.” In de- 
scribing “* Miss Priscilla,” Councillor Carter’s 
eldest daughter, he says: 

“She is small of her age, has a mild winning Pres- 
ence, a sweet obliging Temper, never swears, which is 
here a distinguished virtue, dances finely, plays well on 


key’d instruments, and is on the whole in the first Class 
of the female Sex.” 


The condition of the negroes is deeply de- 
plored by Fithian, as it was later by Channing 
under very similar circumstances. A peck of 
corn and a pound of meat was the total weekly 
allowance of provision to each slave on the 
Carter plantation. The inhuman punishments 
inflicted on offenders by neighboring slave- 
owners are described. ‘ There is a righteous 
God,” adds the diarist, “« who will take venge- 
ance on such Inventions.” 

The Journal records the traits of schvol-boy 
and school-girl nature, ever old yet ever new, 
which the writer notes in his young charges 
from day to day. Bob is flogged by his father 
for trying to shirk the dancing lesson by con- 
cealing till the last moment his shoeless condi- 
tion. Another pupil is in trouble with vulgar 
fractions. The girls amuse their teacher by 
aping the ways of their elders. A note for 
the naturalist is the New Jevsey diarist’s sur- 
prised comment on Virginia’s exemption from 
mosquitoes — late in July, too! Apparently 
the Jersey variety of that insect was famous 
even in colonial times. 








The latest entry from the Journal is dated 
Oct. 25, 1774. A selection from Fithian’s 
later correspondence and diaries, if such are 
preserved, ought to be of value. The editor’s 
Introduction leaves the reader at least a faint 
hope that another volume may be forthcoming. 

Percy Favor BicknELL. 








A DICTIONARY OF ARCHITECTURE.* 





Up to the present time some excuse was to 
be made for the architect, in this country, and 
for the student and lover of the building arts, 
who have not had within easy reach an English 
Dictionary of Architecture. An important and 
expensive Dictionary of Architecture was com- 
pleted some seven years ago, after forty years 
spent in its making, by a society organized for 
its publication in England, but few copies 
found their way to this country, and the field 
has been open to whomever should enter it 
with a satisfactory work of the kind. Mr. 
Russell Sturgis’s recent work, “ A Dictionary 
of Architecture and Building,” has, therefore, 
every opportunity of success. It is now prac- 
tically completed, one volume being in print, 
one in press, and the third and final one in 
manuscript. Mr. Sturgis, who has borne the 
heavy burden of editorship, came to his task 
well equipped to perform the duties assigned 
to him, and his assistants are all men eminent 
in the arts and crafts of which they write. 

Glossaries and encyclopedic articles exist, 
and the general dictionaries may be depended 
upon for definitions, and also for pronunciation, 
along which line the work under consideration 
makes no move. It comprehends, however, 
the function of glossary and encyclopedia, 
defining words and subjects alphabetically 
arranged, and expanding definitions into de- 
scriptive articles varying in length from a short 
paragraph to several thousand words. A sys- 
tem of cross references, well applied and exten- 
sive, enables the student to view a particular 
object from many sides and to behold it in its 
relation to kindred sorts, while to each special 
article is appended a list of books, ete., in 
which the subject under consideration may be 
further and more broadly studied. This feature 
makes this Dictionary of great value in a ref- 
erence library. 

The definitions in the main have been fur- 

* A DicrionaRy OF ARCHITECTURE AND Buriprna, Bio- 
graphical, Historical, and Descriptive. Edited by Russell 


Sturgis. In three volumes, illustrated. Vol.I.,A—E. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 
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nished by Mr. Van Brunt and Professor Ham- 
lin. Mr. Sturgis has contributed many articles 
but has left the longer to specialists in the 
various fields: thus Messrs. Blashfield, Crow- 
inshield, and La Farge write on painting and 
color decoration ; Messrs. Hutton and Purdy 
write on structural engineering; Mr. William 
Paul Gerhard writes on sanitary science; Mr. 
W. R. Letharby on design; Professor W. C. 
Sabine on acoustics ; Mr. Charles A. Platt on 
gardens ; while Messrs. R. Phene Spiers, C. H. 
Blackall, R. Clipston Sturgis, and Professor 
Hamlin write of the Architecture of Asia- 
Minor, Belgium, England, and Egypt, respec- 
tively. Mr. Barr Ferrée has furnished a list 
of the more important churches of Western 
Europe, with notes on each, to supplement the 
article on Churches. Sixty specialists, of whom 
the above are fairly representative, have con- 
tributed to the work. 

Not only in the historical and descriptive 
departments is the work strong, but also in the 
department of biography. Mr. E. R. Smith, 
of the Avery Architectural Library, has con- 
tributed liberally in this field, furnishing the 
bulk of the material — furnishing, as a matter 
of fact, a goodly portion of the entire con- 
tents of the Dictionary. To each of the biog- 
raphies Mr. Smith has appended a list of the 
buildings designed by the architect in question, 
and also, following the system used throughout 
the Dictionary, has added a list of the works 
which may be studied in further pursuit of the 
subject. In the matter of ascribing buildings 
to their proper designers, the work has been 
done in so thorough and scholarly «a manner, 
original sources being sought and carefully 
sounded, that the result is a trustworthy pre- 
sentation of the fruits of the best knowledge. 

Referring again to the contributors, it is 
noted that of the sixty or more on the list, two 
are Frenchmen resident in France, two En- 
glishmen resident in England, one an American 
resident in Italy, and the remainder all of 
them resident in America, so that, while Amer- 
ica has not developed a national architectural 
style, it cannot be laid at her -door that she 
has not artistic and technical knowledge, skill, 
and vitality, sufficient to produce a compre- 
hensive Dictionary of Architecture. 

The work commends itself alike to the prac- 
ticing architect and to the layman, and pos- 
sesses so high an order of merit, and is so 
much of an undertaking, that it were almost 
ungracious to look for flaws. But faults do 
manifest themselves, both in the text, which 





contains examples of distorted perspective, and 
among the illustrations, which now and ‘again 
are lacking in lucidity and pointedness. For 
instance, the Alhambra is dismissed with eight 
short lines and two illustrations which in no 
way represent the structure, while Casas 
Grandes receives four times the number of 
lines and no illustration. The Alhambra is 
one of the best known piles in the literature 
of history and romance, and a sympathetic 
word concerning it would not have been amiss. 
The presentation of the drawing of the struc- 
tural work in the “ Court of the Lions” is as 
though one dealing with the topic of Humanity 
should present a model skeleton in illustration. 
As there is no cross reference to ‘“ Moorish — 
Architecture” or to “ Court,” the subject pre- 
sumptively is dismissed. The cut which is 
intended to illustrate the term “‘ Alley ” does so 
very blindly, in fact not at all; while the 
building represented appears again in a full 
page half-tone plate to illustrate the term, “ Cor- 
belling,” which it does with equal blindness. 
The plate, however, makes a pleasing picture, 
which probably accounts for its introduction. 
The Editor deserves sincere thanks for drawing 
his illustration of “ Collegiate” Architecture 
from the “ real thing ” rather than yielding to 
any temptation to present the exotic types 
which in their Eastern form are “« Academy ” 
Architecture, and in their proposed Western 
form are of the “ Exposition ” type of building. 
It is in the illustrations, however, that the 
work is weakest. They are drawn, as the text 
says, from many sources, and evidently no 
pains have been taken to create a uniformity 
either in method of reproduction or in scale. 
Reproductions of not too perfect wood-cnis are 
met on the same page with not too perfect re- 
productions of crude pen-drawings. The idea 
of proportioning the size and number of plates 
to the importance of the subject, seems not to 
have presented itself. While there are but 
few illustrations one would wish to have omitted 
altogether, there are points at which other 
illustrations would have been of service, notably 
in the fairly comprehensive article on Apart- 
ment Houses, which is illuminated with a half- 
tone plate of a Parisian Apartment house but 
contains no plan from the French, who are 
masters in this special line of design. 

But the defects are lost, almost, in the mass 
of well edited, pertinent material, and the 
shortcomings, possibly, are the unavoidable 
accompaniment of the speed with which the 
work has been produced ; for that, considering 
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the magnitude of the work, was remarkable, 
and the Dictionary as it stands is to be grate- 
fully received as a most necessary adjunct to the 
working library of the Architect, and a very de- 
sirable reference book on the shelves of the man 


of general culture. Irvine K. Ponp. 








GILBERT WHITE OF SELBORNE.* 





How mysterious, how incalculable, are the 
quality and the circumstance which give the 
work of a man’s hand and brain a hold on 
immortality. How little can he who puts his 
imprint on the product of his thought and 
sends it forth to effect its purpose in the world, 
foresee the influence it shall have and the 
length of life it shall attain. 

A hundred and fifty years ago there dwelt 
in an obscure village in the southern portion of 
England a quiet-minded clergyman, following 
the simple routine of daily duty which his 
tastes and his profession opened out to him. He 
was uncompanioned in his pursuits, and the 
solitary master of the “« Wakes,” a picturesque 
old house surrounded by ample grounds in- 
cluding garden, orchard, meadow, and wood- 
land. The spirit of the naturalist animated 
him, affording him in his seclusion sources of 
endless, unaffected delight. Every object 
within the range of his activities excited curi- 
ous inquiry and stimulated him to close obser- 
vation and research. He studied the character 
and habits of the wild creatures round about, 
he learned the ways of the trees and the plants, 
he noticed the peculiarities of the soil and the 
rocks, and of the past life they entomb, and 
marked the variations in the seasons with a 
vigilant scrutiny. 

Not an aspect or a mood of Nature passed 
him unnoted, and each, marked by a feature 
of importance, was stamped with minute par- 
ticularity upon his retentive memory. There 
was an incessant gathering of interesting facts 
which had not before been reported for the 
benefit of science at large. The gentle curate 
had no means of measuring the value of his 
investigations. He was following the bent of 
his inclinations in single-heartedness and purity 
of aim. Love set him on to the work, and the 





* Tae Narvurat History anp Antiquitiss of Selborne, 
and A Garden Kalendar. By the Reverend Gilbert White, 
Edited by R. Bowdler Sharpe, LL.D., with an Intro- 
duction to the Garden Kalendar by the Very Reverend 
S. Reynolds Hole, Dean of Rochester, and Numerous Illus- 
trations by J. G. Keulemans, Herbert Railton, and Edmund J. 
Sullivan. In two volumes, Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 


M.A. 





honesty of his mind kept him true to the per- 
formance of it. 

Selborne lies but fifty miles southwest from 
London, and it was the custom of the parish 
curate to leave his retreat by times for a brief 
communication with the life of the metropolis. 
He went up in the Spring of 1767, and came 
in contact with a man of like interests with 
himself, Thomas Pennant, Esq., a scientific 
writer of considerable authority, especially in 
the department of ornithology. Thence arose 
a correspondence between the two gentlemen 
which has made the name of Gilbert White 
famous in the annals of natural history. 

For thirteen years these missives were de- 
spatched from the “« Wakes ” at Selborne, each 
one couched in formal yet unaffected style, and 
each laden with carefully considered, carefully 
recorded observations of the phenomena of 
Nature in the restricted region of the parish. 
The scope, variety, and accuracy of the writer’s 
investigations alike excite our wonder, while 
the simplicity, the tenderness, the oblivion of 
self manifest in his character draw us to him 
with affectionate admiration. He was the first 
of the students of Nature to glean his knowl- 
edge exclusively from personal investigation, 
who affirmed only that which he had proved, 
who was patient and trustworthy in experiment 
and conclusion. And these prime qualities, 
unconsciously entertained by him, have been 
duly appreciated among men of science. 

The letters to Thomas Pennant, and a simi- 
lar set addressed to the Honorable Daines 
Barrington, were published in 1789 under the 
general title of ‘The Natural History of Sel- 
bourne.” A translation into the German ap- 
peared in Berlin in 1792. The death of Gil- 
bert White occurred in 1793, and since that 
date over eighty editions of his book have been 
produced. Naturalists of eminence, as Sir 
William Jardine, Professor Bell, Frank 
Buckland, and Grant Allen, have in turn taken 
the work in hand, and by additional letters 
and other matter, revised and annotated, en- 
hanced the worth of the original form. 

It is included in Sir John Lubbock’s list of 
“the best hundred books,” and is ‘regarded 
universally as a classic in the library of the 
naturalist. Dr. Bowdler Sharpe, of the British 
Museum, who is the editor of the beautiful 
edition of * Selborne” now before us, remarks 
in his introduction to the volumes : 

“I have pondered a hundred times on the wonder- 


ful fact that the world should take such a heart-felt 
interest in the work of a retiring and modest eighteenth- 
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century clergyman! .. . 
Abbey, Windsor Castle, and other places of historical 
interest in the British Islands, there is probably no 
place, save Stratford-on-Avon, to which the pilgrims 
of the Anglo-Saxon race render more respectful tribute 
than to the lowly head-stone which marks the grave 


Apart from Westminster 


of Gilbert White of Selborne. The occupant of that 
simple grass-grown grave would probably have been 
the most astonished of all people in the world could he 
have realized that his celebrity as an Englishman would 
have come near to equalling that of Shakespeare; and 
yet there exists at the present date as much affection, 
among naturalists at least, for the sayings and doings 
of Gilbert White as is felt for the records of Shake- 
speare and his time.” 

Bat little is known of the life-history of 
Gilbert White. In his writings self was put 
behind him, yet it could not be kept out of 
sight. Enough was visible to make us long 
to know more. He was a fellow of Oriel Col- 
lege, Oxford, and held a curacy under his 
uncle Charles, Rector of Bradley and Vicar of 
Swarraton. His family were people of position, 
and he had evidently leisure and means. A 
biography is promised in the near future by 
the present editor of his works, and from his 
enthusiasm and the material at his command, 
we may expect as full and authentic a narrative 
as can at this late date be made out. 

The two-volume edition which Dr. Sharpe 
now presents, is in all respects worthy of 
praise. Every pains has been taken to do 
justice to the memory and the achievements 
of Gilbert White, and the book stands as the 
loving tribute of one of the foremost of modern 
naturalists to one who served science nobly in 
its early stages a century and more ago. The vol- 
umes are richly illustrated with nearly two hun- 
dred full-page drawings and an almost equal 
number of smaller size. Sap, A. HUBBARD. 








FAITH AS A THEORY AND AS AN 
EXPERIENCE.* 





The swing of our time is from theories to facts. 
Though the movement has an extreme and reac- 
tionary tendency, it is a most wholesome one. No- 





* Reasons For Fara In CHRISTIANITY, with answers to 
Hyperecriticism. By John McDowell Leavitt, D.D., LL.D. 
New York, Eaton & Mains; Cincinnati, Jennings & Pye. 

Tse Sorentiric Evipences or ReveALep RE IGIoN. 
The Bishop Paddock Lectures. By Rev. Charles Woodruff 
Shields, D.D., LL.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Tse Acer or Fairs. By Amory H. Bradford, D.D. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Jesus CuRist AND THE SocrAL Question. By Francis 
Greenwood Peabody. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

Tae New Epocn ror Fairu. By George A. Gord 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Tue Puriosopxy OF RELIGION In ENGLAND AND AMER- 
1cA. By Alfred Caldecott, D.D. New York: The Mac- 





millan Co. 








where is it more declared than in religion. Religious 
belief, which had become remote, obscure, and 
speculative, is now earnestly interrogated on all 
sides, and incessantly asked for its vouchers. And 
yet in spite of this clamor of inquiry which has 
been so annoying to many persons, the period is 
marked by an accumulation of religious facts and 
religious experiences which places it above, not 
below, beyond, and not in the rear of, other periods. 
This is seen in the books before us. A portion 
are theoretical, apologetic, and comparatively inef- 
fective. Another portion are practical, and stand 
for a temper that is conquering the world. 

“ Reasons for Faith in Christianity ” and “ Scien- 
tifie Evidences of Revealed Religion,” though quite 
diverse in form, are very like in purpose and spirit. 
The main object of each of them is the defense of 
the Bible as a special, preéminent, divine revela- 
tion, —a revelation that does not so much crowd 
other revelations into the background as exclude 
them altogether. Dr. Leavitt, the author of the 
first volume, is exclamatory in style, and expects to 
carry the defenses of the enemy witha rush. His 
words are full of enthusiasm, and are fitted to give 
much satisfaction to those who entertain the same 
opinions as the speaker — the method is that of a 
speaker rather than that of a writer—and who 
wish only to have them confirmed. Dr. Leavitt has 
information rather than knowledge. He does not 
make a well-defined point and bring his knowledge 
to bear closely upon it. He covers a wide range of 
themes, such as one might find in a series of dis- 
courses. What he says on hypercriticism would 
have point if it were only put less sweepingly. 

Dr. Shields, the author of the second book, has a 
lucid, pleasing, and persuasive style, and one whose 
first impression is of carefulness and candor. This 
first judgment is not fully sustained when we weigh 
up the entire discussion. He regards the divine 
revelation in the Scriptures as “infallible and in- 
errant, the very word of God.” And yet, when he 
has made all the allowances which he is inclined to 
make for the personal qualities of the writer, the 
circumstances of the time, the intelligence of those 
to whom the word was addressed, and the errors 
incident to transcription, we are hardly able to see 
in what this special divine element consists. The 
nature of inspiration cannot be blurred advantage- 
ously in such a discussion as this of the evidence of 
revelation. In what exactly does a special inspira- 
tion consist, and what is the proof of it? Much of 
the proof that the author offers is not pertinent to 
the discussion. If the fact that the astronomical 
implications of the Scriptures are more frequently 
than otherwise consistent with the facts of Astron- 
omy proves special inspiration, then the text-books 
on Astronomy, still more exact in their agreement, 
should also be a Revelation. 

The author lays considerable emphasis on the 
assertion that we cannot regard the Bible as errant 
in science and history and inerrant in ethics and 
religion. To this we make no objection. Indeed, 
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portions of the Bible seem more plainly errant in 
morals than in any other direction. There could 
hardly be a spiritual enigma more insoluble and 
confusing than the assertion that God sent pesti- 
lence to consume the people because David had 
unwisely numbered them. 

Neither of these authors seems to have the 
slightest apprehension that Christianity is not very 
closely associated with these theories, and is not 
likely to suffer from their failure. On the other 
hand, this notion of inspiration they regard as lying 
at the very centre of belief. It may be important to 
a given doctrinal system, but it has very little to do 
with a divine life. 

The next two volumes are of a very different 
spirit. Though not offered as defenses of Christian- 
ity, they subserve that purpose more effectively 
than the two which precede them on our list. 

“The Age of Faith” indicates an author more 
impressed by the new hold of men’s minds on re- 
ligious truth, than by the sceptical attacks which 
the outworn attitudes of belief have suffered. In- 
deed, this very scepticism is often but another 
expression of faith. The burden of the book is the 
Fatherhood of God, and it is fitted to bring in- 
struction, courage, and contentment to many minds. 

Dr. Bradford is an excellent example of a “ suc- 
cessful preacher ” — both words used in their best 
sense — suited to the time in which he lives. 
Dogma plays but a small part in his volume. The 
iron in the smelting pot is thoroughly fused, and 
comes forth a glowing stream ready for the mould 
in which it is to be cast. The method of presenta- 
tion is literary and impressional rather than philo- 
sophical. A mind and heart, warmed by the 
divine goodness, strive to make that goodness more 
tangible to man, and this with reasons that appeal 
to every man’s life. 

That the underlying philosophy does not always 
touch bottom is seen in the brief Introduction, which 
affirms two incompatible things: Revelation brought 
to the test of reason, and an infallible guide. In- 
fallibility cannot be a living pertinent fact to a 
thoroughly fallible man, whose primary dependence 
is his own reason. 

“ Jesus Christ and the Social Question ” is a book 
to which we wish to give the warmest welcome, 
both for its own sake, and because of the aptness 
of its message. It is a book of diligent inquiry 
and wise insight — not of information but of 
knowledge. No one interested, both in social 
growth and Christianity, can afford to overlook it. 
It is the spirit of Christianity brought t the very 
world in which that most divine revelation has been 
made. It helps to unite the two, the mind of Christ 
and the wants of men, in a Kingdom of Heaven. 
Here is defence where alone an adequate defence 
ean be found, in a simple exposition of the Christ- 
like temper as a fact among the facts of this human 
spiritual world of whose needs we know something. 
It treats specifically of the teaching of Christ in 
connection with the family, with wealth, the care 








of the poor, and industrial order. If the flood of 
religious literature casts ashore occasionally such a 
volume as this, let it remain at high-water mark. 

Dr. Gordon is so profoundly interested both prac- 
tically and speculatively in the present wide and 
general changes of faith as to make his words 
stimulating, aside from any exact agreement with 
his conclusions. He offers a favorable example of 
a deeper concurrence in the present force of our 
religious life than that formed in a system of belief. 
“The New Epoch for Faith” expresses the en- 
thusiasm with which he regards the present move- 
ments in the religious world. The last portion of 
the volume is occupied with a forecast of the de- 
velopments which are to be anticipated in social 
and spiritual life; and the body of the book, with 
the influences which are to contribute to this growth. 
Chief among these influences are the broader, 
deeper sense of human life; the new appreciation 
of the true Christian temper which comes with it; 
the discipline of doubt ; the rooting of faith in fresh 
soil; the better interpretation of history. Salvation 
is thus deeply incorporated in the human spirit, 
and in its spiritual unfolding. It is no more to be 
missed or to miscarry than are the great purpose 
and process of Creation. 

One can not anticipate many readers for “ The 
Philosophy of Religion,” though he can not fail to 
recognize the knowledge and industry of the author. 
It is a history of the doctrine of theism in England 
and America since the reformation. Indeed, simply 
as an historical sketch, it is capricious, omitting and 
including authors according to the interest felt in 
them by the writer. As a critical production, it is 
too fearfully analytic. Everything falls apart. 
There is no synthetic purpose, no pushing of con- 
clusions to a definite result. Thus, more than 
ninety compact octavo pages are expended on an 
analysis of theism, which issues in thirteen distinct 
varieties, each to be presented at length in a series 
of writers. One must have great interest in naked 
facts to get pleasure out of such a presentation. 
This simple rehearsal of facts without handling 
them is to moet persons wearisome and barren. 

Joun Bascom. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


A book on “ Italian Cities” (Serib- 
ners), by Mr. and Mrs. Blashfield, 
makes us at first feel a desire for 
pictures ; we want illustrations. This may be rather 
unreasonable, for we believe that the painting of 
cities is not exactly Mr. Blashfield’s forte. Perhaps 
we are led astray by recollection of Mr. Pennell’s 
drawings and etchings for Mr. Howells. These 
sketches (non-pictorial) are very different from 
those of Mr. Howells, who writes as an observing 
traveller, having his guide-book quite frankly in 
hand or in his trunk. Such a one needs pictures, 
and is lucky to have Mr. Pennell instead of having 
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to depend on photographers. Mr. and Mrs. Blash- 
field do not themselves appear much in their book. 
The papers are historical and artistic, chiefly (of 
course) on history and art in the Renaissance. 
Well-worn as much about Italy has become, we 
have here a good deal which if not new is at least 
not hackneyed. Rather out-of-the-way places, — 
Florence, of course, and Siena, but also Ravenna, 
Spoleto, Parma (because of Correggio), Cortona, 
Assisi, Mantua. Still, so much is written of Italy 
and read even to-day, that it is a bold hand that 
writes a new book. Not only Mr. Howells comes 
to mind, but the differing reminiscences of Mr. 
Hewlett with his earthwork, M. Paul Bourget and 
his so-called sensations, not to mention Vernon 
Lee’s tortuous dialogues and musings among the 
ilex-groves and other such places. Mr. and Mrs. 
Blashfield do not strike a new note — a good deal 
of the book is of the highly-colored imaginative 
tapestry sort of revival of the glowing and glorious 
life of the Renaissance centuries, and for this, we 
confess, we do not care. It is apt to surfeit; it is 
sweetness not long-drawn-out but thick-spread-on. 
Aside from this “ word-painting,” however, there 
is a good deal that is simpler and surer in touch, 
and that really gives some of the specific aspects of 
the time and more particularly some of the artistic 
qualities of the masters. Thus it is pleasant to 
hear that Giotto did not neglect stuffs, and paint 
blades of grass because he wished to glorify God, 
but because he was quite sincere in being as real- 
istic as he could be and in pushing his work as far 
as he could go: since he was unable to paint stuffs 
as well as blades of grass, he omitted detail in one 
and inserted it in the other. This example of the 
way an artist looks at the thing is interesting to a 
generation fed on the art-criticism of moralists. 
There is a good deal that is interesting in the book; 
two volumes are a little cloying, but no one need 
read them all at once. 


The Century Co. have made a hand- 
some book of Sir Walter Besant’s 
interesting articles on “East Lon- 
don,” with the illustrations by Messrs. Phil May, 
Joseph Pennell, and L. Raven-Hill. The present 
volume, unlike the author’s previous books on 
London, has little to do with history or antiqui- 
ties, for the reason that the area described in it 
can hardly be said to have either. East London — 
that is to say, the area lying east of Bishopsgate 
Street Without and north of the Thames, the region 
east of the river Lea, and the aggregation of now 
conterminous towns that were once the suburban 
villages called Hackney, Clapton, Stoke Newington, 
Stepney, ete.—is virtually a modern industrial 
city, a swarming hive of trade and manufacture, as 
unlike its ancient neighbor of Westminster as sooty 
Glasgow is unlike the picturesque and storied con- 
geries of wynds and courts and time-worn structures 
that form Old Edinburgh. The distinctive note 
of Sir Walter’s book on East London, as compared 


Graphic pictures 
of East London. 





with its predecessors on “South London,” “ West- 
minster,” etc., is its human and modern interest, 
its close portrayal of the elements and types that 
the seeing eye discerns in the outwardly common 
and prosaic hurly-burly of toil and traffic, coarse 
pleasure-taking, and headlong hunt of the guinea 
or, alas! more often of the irreducible and indis- 
pensable halfpenny, that sums up life in the main 
at the East End. Sir Walter’s pen is graphic, his 
knowledge of his theme exhaustless, and his soul 
is full of sympathy for the toils and sorrows, the 
dim-lit lives of London’s workers in the rank and 
file; nor does the hopeless human derelict, adrift, 
rudderless, and bound to no haven here below, fail 
to win his charitable, appealing word. The pic- 
tures have the uplifting touch of art, and a word of 
praise must be given to the felicitous cover-design. 


When the author of “ Man-building” 
(Scribner), Dr. Lewis Ransom Fiske, 
tells us that he “sought a title for 
this book which would clearly express its character,” 
he explains without enlightening. This “ Treatise 
on Human Life and its Forces” is composed of an 
introductory, a psychological, a physiological, and a 
sociological part. Out of this composite is supposed 
to emerge a potent elixir that shall arouse the talents, 
quicken the energies, and enlarge the opportunities 
of the young. The volume is in fact added to an al- 
ready swollen literature without any genuine raison 
détre. It is composed without insight, written 
without adornment or attraction, scattered through 
and through with vague and pointless generalities, 
displays a painfully weak grasp on the vital issues 
that are presented, and has no powers to charm, 
instruct, impress, enlighten, or (to add in fairness) 
mislead. Good intentions do not furnish a highway 
for profitable or attractive travel; on the contrary 
we are proverbially informed that paving of this 
kind is in use in the dwelling-places of moral failure. 
Neither do fervor and interest furnish the means 
for an intellectual success. Criticism is misdirected 
against such a work as “ Man-building”; it is suf- 
ficient to point out its negative significance, its fail- 
ure to contribute anything to the information or 
the inspiration or the accessibility of the world’s 
knowledge. It has, indeed, the weakly exhortative 
and strongly tiresome tone that we encounter when 
we take down from a neglected shelf a dusty volume 
of “ moral and mental philosophy ” of a half-century 
or more ago. 


“* Man- 
building.” 


As an unvarnished account of actual 
life before the mast in the merchant 
and the naval service, we have read 
few books as good as Mr. Stanton H. King’s “ Dog- 
Watches at Sea” (Houghton). Mr. King, who 
sailed the brine, as boy and man, for twelve years, 
is now superintendent of the Sailors’ Haven, 
Charlestown, Mass., a snug berth no doubt to bring 
up in after much knocking about in all sorts of 
ships and all sorts of weather. What we like most 
about Mr. King is that he is content to tell a plain 
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tale without “ penny-dreadful ” trimmings, and that 
he does not plainly lay himself out (as even Mr. 
Ballen does sometimes) to “ make your flesh creep,” 
as the fat boy in Pickwick said to Mr. Wardle. 
Mr. King’s adventures, stirring enough many of 
them, were of the regular kind that every sailor is 
bound to have if he sails long enough. He has a 
sensible word to say of the American deep--ster 
ships, usually described as unmitigated “ floating 
hells” officered by fiends incarnate. Mr. King 
admits that he has at times seen men wantonly 
abused by “ bueko mates” on these vessels ; but he 
asserts, what everyone of experience knows to be 
true, that the precarious rule of the half-dozen of- 
ficers of a deep-water ship over the average ship's 
crew is in many cases only to be maintained by 
violence or a show of it. A sort of reign of terror 
has to be instituted at the start as the only alter- 
native to shirking, insubordination, and possible 
mutiny. Your “Christian captain” would get on 
beautifully with a Christian crew; but the gang 
that usually herds in the forecastle of a deep-water 
ship is anything but Christian—the more shame 
to us for it. Mr. King’s in its kind capital book 
is handsomely printed, and it contains four accep- 
table pictures after drawings by Charles Copeland. 


Recollections ef The little volume containing the 
the tmctean ‘Recollections of a Georgia Loyal- 
Revolution. ist” (Mansfield), by Elizabeth Lich- 


tenstein Johnston, tells in artless style the story of 
the adventures and wanderings, during and after 
the war of the American Revolution, of the daugh- 
ter of one of the numerous Southern families who 
remained true to King and Parliament after the 
Colonies had declared for independence. After the 
success of the “ rebellion” was assured there was a 
great exodus of “Tories,” for of amnesty to the 
vanquished there was little or no sign. The author 
of the “ Recollections ”’ fled first to Florida, then to 
Scotland, then to the West Indies, and finally to 
Novia Scotia, where she settled, and where her 
descendants now form a family of social and political 
note. The narrative was penned by Mrs. Johnston 
in 1836, when she was seventy-two. As a family 
memorial it is doubtless of much interest; and the 
general reader may find in it glimpses of a side of 
our early history not so familiar as it should be. 


“The Clergy in American Life and 
Letters” (Macmillan), by Rev. 
Daniel Dulany Addison, aims, as 
the preface states, mainly “to tell the story of the 
influence upon American life and letters of the 
clergy during the national era of American litera- 
ture.” The important qualification in the last 
clause accounts for the dismissal of Cotton Mather 
with half-a-dozen lines, and for the estimate of 
Jonathan Edwards in thrice as many. The plan of 
the book is to treat the work of a great many 
clergymen in four introductory chapters, and then 
to give a chapter each to Timothy Dwight, William 
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Ellery Channing, Theodore Parker, Horace Bush- 
well, Henry Ward Beecher, and Phillips Brooks. 
It may be doubted whether this assignment does 
not lay a disproportionate emphasis upon the six 
preachers selected, especially in view of the osten- 
sible purpose to show the relation of the clergy to 
American letters. It is, however, the preacher as 
such that one principally sees, although the titles 
of literary works, and frequently something more, 
are conscientiously given. A strictly literary his- 
torian would have allowed greater space to strictly 
literary work, and would have regarded the whole 
more consistently from the literary standpoint. 
The opening chapters call for a power to seize 
upon essentials, and to express them in clear and 
concise English,—a power not always conspicu- 
ously present; but the chapters furnishing oppor- 
tunity to treat individual preachers at length are 
generally just, appreciative, and vigorous. It is 
no more than fair to say that the author manifestly 
is dealing with a familiar subject, upon which his 
genuine interest and prolonged study have been 
industriously employed. 


An interesting series of sea “yarns” 
and recollections written by Mr. 
Frank T. Bullen for the “ Spectator” 
are neatly reprinted in a volume of some 380 pages 
entitled “ A Sack of Shakings” (McClure, Phillips 
& Co.). “Shakings,” we find, is the name given 
to the odds and ends of rope and canvas accumu- 
lated on sailing-ships during a voyage, which were 
formerly the perquisites of the Mate. The term 
aptly describes the somewhat miscellaneous contents 
of the present volume, which is, however, lifted 
above the average book of its class by the really 
magical bits of description that stud its pages. 
Mr. Bullen has the gift of the seeing eye and the 
luminous word, and there is at times a touch of 
something akin to genius in his writing. But 
we wish he would eschew dialect and the melo- 
dramatic, pitfalls into which he is somewhat prone 
to stray. 


Some interesting 
“yarns” of the sea. 


P : , Cantina interest in J. Fenimore 
new biography °S Cooper is attested by the invitin 
S-Rnsaere CT 1 Y tiemseahy by Me. W. B. Ska 
brick Clymer, in the series known as “ The Beacon 
Biographies ” (Small, Maynard & Co.). Of neces- 
sity considerably dependent upon Lounsbury, the 
author yet makes profitable use of hitherto unpub- 
lished letters, and clearly knows the nooks and cor- 
ners of his subject at first hand. Within the narrow 
limits of his volume he finds room for an interesting 
account of the public disputes that embittered 
Cooper’s latter years, in which appear the novelist’s 
fearlessness, his love of justice, and his accuracy as 
a naval historian. Cooper, it appears, was usually 
right in his main contention, and, moreover, was 
sustained by the courts. He made favorable im- 
pression upon such men as Parkman the historian, . 

Morse the inventor of the telegraph, and Balzac of 
the “Comédie Humaine.” His biographer shows 
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that Cooper, despite his long unpopularity with his 
countrymen, was throughout a lover of America 
and her institutions. No one will now deny his 
title as creator of at least one or two wholly original 
characters in English fiction. Mr. Clymer does not 
spare Cooper’s novels of lower rank, while suffi- 
ciently praising his best. The biographer’s style is 
necessarily condensed, now and then almost blunt, 
sometimes picturesque, and always clear. 








NOTES. 


“ The Common Sense of Commercial Arithmetic,” by 
Mr. George Hall, is published by the Macmillan Co. 

A new life of Sir Walter Scott, by Professor William 
Henry Hudson of Stanford University, ie announced by 
the A. Wessels Co. 

The Laurel Press of New York will issue at an early 
date a limited edition de luxe of the “ Amoretti” or 
Love Sonnets of Edmund Spenser. 

Messrs. Little, Brown, & Co. publish a new edition of 
Mrs. Faweett’s “ Life of Her Majesty Queen Victoria,” 
with a special introduction by Mrs. Bradley Gilman. 

“Early Days in Maple Land,” by Miss Katherine A. 
Young, is a book of readings in Canadian history for 
young children. Messrs. James Pott & Cw. are the 
publishers. 

“ Religion in Literature and Life,” by the Rev. Stop- 
ford A. Brooke, is a little book of two essays, beauti- 
fully printed at the Merrymount Press, and published 
by the Messrs. Crowell. 

Mr. Thomas Whittaker has nearly ready a new col- 
lection of sermons by Dean Farrar, entitled “True 
Religion.” This will form the initial volume in a series 
of “ Preachers of To-Day.” 

A series of volumes descriptive of famous private 
presses is in preparation by the Kirgate Press of Can- 
ton, Pa. The first volume will be devoted to the 
Strawberry Hill Press of Horace Walpole. 

The “ Modern German Literature” of Dr. Benjamin 
W. Wells has just been reissued by Messrs. Little, 
Brown, & Co. in an e edition which describes 
the latest developments in the literature of the Empire. 

An “Intermediate Physiology and Hygiene,” by Dr. 
Winfield S. Hall and Mrs. Jeannette Winter Hall, and 
“The New Century Primer of Hygiene,” by Mrs. Hall, 
are recent elementary school publications of the Amer- 
ican Book Co. 

Mr. George Gissing’s novel, “ Our Friend the Char- 
latan,” will be issued by Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. 
early in the present month. The same publishers also 
announce a new novel by Mr. John Oxenham entitled 
“Our Lady of Deliverance.” 

Mr. Wm. R. Jenkins is now the publisher of “ The 
Complete Pocket Guide to Europe,” edited by Mr. E. C. 
Stedman and Dr. Thomas L. Stedman. This useful 
book has just made its annual reappearance, revised to 
date, and as compact and serviceable as ever. 

“Some Ill-Used Words,” by Mr. Alfred Ayres, is a 
useful manual by the author of “ The Orthoépist ” and 
“The Verbalist.” The title is self-explanatory, and 
the earlier books of Mr. Ayres will commend the new 
one to popular favor. The Messrs. Appleton are the 
publishers. 

















“ A Little Book of Tribune Verse,” by Eugene Field, 
will form the first publication of Messrs. Tandy, Wheeler 
& Co., a new firm of Denver publishers. The book 
will include practically all of the verse contributed by 
Field to the “ Denver Tribune ” during the two years in 
which he was associate editor of that paper. 

The “French Dramatists of the 19th y” by 
Mr. Brander Matthews, is republished by the Messrs. 
Scribner in a third edition, with an added chapter on 
the work of the last decade of the century. This is one 
of the best of the many books that Professor Matthews 
has given us, and will be welcome in its latest form. 

Mr. Richard James Cross has made a selection of 
choice from the “Divina Commedia,” and 
published them through Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. in 
a pretty volume with originals and English translations 
facing each other on opposite pages. The beginner in 
Dante will find this book a pleasant and serviceable 
pocket companion. 

The books of Henry Ward Beecher, hitherto pub- 
lished by Messrs. Fords, Howard & Hulbert, have re- 
cently been acquired by The Pilgrim Press, of Chicago 
and Boston. titles include the original Plymouth 
Pulpit Sermons in five volumes, four volumes of later 
sermons, four miscellaneous works, and a life of Beecher 
by Mr. J. R. Howard. 

“ Atkinson’s Ganot” has been for the past quarter- 
century one of the most popular text-books of physics, 
and in its present (ninth) edition enters, we trust, upon 
a prolongation of its career of usefulness. The revision 
is by Professor H. W. Reinold, and the publishers are 
Messrs. Lon Green, & Co. “ Natural Philosophy 
for General ers and Young People” is the title. 

Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co. publish “A French 
Grammar for Schools and C ” by Professors 
H. W. Fraser and J. Squair of the University of 
Toronto. The volume includes a brief French reader 
and a great supply of English exercises. The same 
publishers also send us a volume of “Exercises in 
French Syntax and Composition,” by Miss Jeanne M. 
Bouvet of the Chicago High School. 

The suceess attending Messrs. L. C. & Co.’s 
edition of the French historical memoirs of Lady Jack- 
son has led the same firm to undertake a reprint in 
similar form of the English historical memoirs of John 
Heneage Jesse, covering the period from the beginning 
of the reign of James the First to the time of George 
the Third. The edition will comprise thirty volames, 
fifteen of which will be issued this Spring. 

Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co. have just published two 
volumes of much interest, intended for supplementary 
reading in schools as well as for young readers outside 
of school. “Stories of Pioneer Life for Young Read- 
ers” is by Miss Florence Bass, and “ Strange Peoples” 
is by Professor Frederick Starr. A work of allied inter- 
est and usefulness is the volume of “ Wigwam Stories,” 
told by Miss Mary Catherine Judd, and published by 
Messrs. Ginn & Co. 

Dr. George Willis Botsford’s “ History of Greece ” 
has proved one of the most satisfactory of recent text- 
books, and is widely used in the best high schools. and 
academies. A constituency is thus ready and waiting 
for “ A History of Rome” by the same author, now 
published by the Macmillan Co. The work takes the 
student down to the time of Charl thus fitting 
itself to the division of the field of general history most 
favored by educational authorities. 
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List OF NEW BOOKS. 


[The following list, containing 83 titles, includes books 
received by Tux D1Au since its last issue.] 


BIOGRAPHY. 

The Love of an Uncrowned Queen: Sophie Dorothea, 
of George L., and her Cosmenpensanee with Philip 
Count Kénigsmare W. H. Wilkins. 
New edition in 1 vol.; smith por me vO, gilt top, uncut, 

pp. 578. H.S. Stone 
Life of Her Majesty, nd yiseustes i Millicent Garrett 
Faweett. New edition, with Introduction i, 2 Bradley 
_— . Llus., 12mo, pp. rown, & Co. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 

The Love Letters of Victor Hugo: Letters to His 
Fiancée and Wife, 1846-1889. Au by Prince 
the peporsisien of Chariton T. Leots, With 

su ton T. is. ith portraits, 
8v0, eilt top, uncut, pp. 428. Harper & Brothers. $3. 
ga a ay 
a y urton it , uncut, 
pp. 379. E. P. Dutton &Co. $2. net. - 

The Progress of en ie B feiges ween. 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 583. $2.50. 

Speeches and Addresses. — a Sl *Wwuh per 
et) ee oe en, cnet, ve. S08. San Francisco : 


The French Academy. By Leon H. D har - 1 16mo, gilt 
top, pp. 159. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1. 

Leon H. Vincent. 16mo, gilt . Pp. 198. 
Houghton, & Co. pr 

Modern German Literature. By fA. - — W. Wells, 
Ph.D. Second edition, revised and enlarged. 12mo, 
pp. 429. Little, Brown, & Co. $1.50. 

The Love Letters of a Liar. By Mrs. William Allen. 
SSue, Gatat, 5D. 68. New York: Ess Ess Publishing Co. 


HISTORY. 
me ¢ Old New York Frontier: Its Ware with Indians 
and Tories, its Missionary Schools, and Land 
Titles, 1614-1800. By Francis Whiting Pr Illus. 
pa Te top, uncut, pp. 432. Charles Seri bner’s Sons. 
English ng ie Barty Vatee History. w7, Alex- 
er Brown, D.C. 8vo, gilt top, pp. 277. ton, 
Mifflin & Co. $2. Pi. wer 
A Landmark History of New York. ann The Origin of 
Etoonehe. Albert Ulmann. 
a Appleton & a. $1.50. 
nae) Hall and 1. ‘Hall Siostias: or, Peter Faneuil 





8vo0, 


his Gift. a — English Brown. Iilus., 
8vo, pp. 226. & Shepard. $1.50. 
POETRY. 


A Reading of Life, with Other Poems. By George Mere- 
dith. Tdmo, gilt top, aneat, pp. 128. Charles Scribner’s 


Sons. 
FICTION. 


Sir Christopher: A Romance of a Maryland Manor in 1644. 
By Maud Wilder Goodwin. Illus., 12mo, pp. 411. Little, 
Brown, & Co. $1.50. a 

Mistress Nell: A M Tale of a Merry Time. By George 
C. Hazleton, Jr. ‘With De ety frontispiece, 12mo, 
uncut, pp. 313. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

Old Bowen’s Legacy. By Edwin Asa Dix. 12mo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 289. Century Co. $1.50. 

The White Cottage. By Zack. 12mo, uncut, pp. 243. 
Charles Seribuer’s Sons. $1.50 

Understudies: Short Stories. By Mary E. ten, Iilus., 
16mo, pp. 229. Harper & Brothers. $1.25 

The Delectable Mountains. By Arthur Colton. 12mo, 
uncut, pp. 237. Charles Scribner's Sone $1 50. 


ips & Co. $1.50. 
The Ways of the Service. By Frederick Palmer. Illus., 
12mo, pp. 340. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 


The Successors of Mary the First. By Elizabeth Stuart 
ahatee. on 12mo, uncut, pp. 267. Houghton, Mifflin 








The Story of Eva. By Will Payne. 12mo, pp. 340. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50 

a yy Poor Priest: A Tale of a Great Uprising. 
Be Annie ae oe 12mo, gilt top, pp. 347. Mac- 

The Devil's Plough: The 


Duffield Osborne. Illus., 12mo, 
‘age & Co. $1.50. 
16mo, pp. 334. 


The Observations of Henry. By Jerome K. Jerome. 
Illus. in colors, 16mo, pp. 182. rE, a, Mead & Co, $1.25. 

Penelope’s Irish Experiences. Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
16mo, pp. 327. Houghton, Mie &Co. $1.25. 

The Master-Knot of Human Fate. By Ellis Meredith. 
12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 309. Little, Brown, & Co. $1.25. 

On Peter's Island. By Arthur R. Ropes and Mary E. 
Ropes. 12mo, pp. 478. Charles Scribner’sSons. $1.50. 

The Aristocrats. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 309. John 
Lane. $1.50. 

Ballantyne. By Helen Campbell. 12mo, pp. 361. Little, 
Brown, & Co. $1.50. 

Miss Pritchard’s Wedding Trip. By Clara Louise Burn- 
ham. 12mo, pp. 366. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

Souls of Passage. By Amelia E. Barr. Illus. in colors, 
ete., 12mo, pp. 327. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

The Son of Amram. By Rev. G. Monroe Royce. 12mo, 
gilt top, pp. 324. Thomas Whittaker. $1.50. 


The Prince of Illusion. By John Luther Long. 12mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 304. tury Co. $1.25. 
Cluyton Halowell. By Francis W. van Praag. [Illus., 


12mo, pp. 304. R. F. Fenno & Co. $1.50. 

The Way of a Man with a Maid. By Frances Gordon 
ay 12mo, uncut, pp. 301. G. G. W. Dillingham Co. 

John Winslow. By Fis 7 Aa D. Rorrey. a 12mo, gilt 
top, pp. 383, G 

The Foundation Rock: me Ba _— ey 
Sarah M. De Line. 8vo, gilt top, pp. 368. 

Pye. $1.25. 

For the Blue and Gold: A Tale of Life at the University 

= L w- By Joy Lichtenstein. Illus., 8vo, uncut, 
San Francisco: A. M. Robertson. $1.50 net. 

oun any uhel Wotte Mumford. 12mo, pp. 288. G. P. 

tnam’s Sons. $1.25. 

From Clouds to Sunshine; or, The Evolution of a Soul. 
By E. Thomas Kaven. 12mo, pp. 182. Abbey Press. 

1 

Minot Socdee. By R. K. D. 12mo, pp. 250. J.S. Ogilvie 
Publishing Co. Paper, 50 cts. 

TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 

German Life in Town andCountry. By William Harbutt 

wson. Illus., 12mo, uncut, pp. 323. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, $1.20 net. 

The Complete Pocket-Guide to Europe. Edited by Ed- 
mund C. Stedman and Thomas L. Stedman. papiee for 
=! , thoroughly revised. 32mo, pp. 505. Wm. R. Jenkins. 

RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 

Is Christ Infallible and the Bible True? By Rev. Hugh 
M’Intosh, M.A. 8vo, uncut, pp. 680 es Scribner's 
Sons. $3. net. 

History of the Christian Religion to the Year Two Hun- 
dred. By Charles B. Waite, A.M. Fifth edition, revised 
wie sts. Large 8vo, pp. 556. Chicago: C. V. Waite 

mm, pl. Mystery: Two Studies on the Same Subject. 

y Elizabeth Miller Jefferys and William Hamilton Jef- 
.-M. 12mo, _ top, uncut, pp. 165. George W. 
Jacobs & Co. 75 cts. 

Follow!ag Christ: ‘Practical Th = oY Daily Christian 
Living. By Floyd W. Tomkins, D. 18mo, gilt tom, 

uncut, pp. 150. George W. Jacobs eB Co. 50 cts. net 


SCIENCE AND NATURE. 

Natural Regs ps | for General Readers and Young Peo- 
ple. T and edited from Ganot’s ‘* Cours Elémentaire 
de Physiqi ay by E. shinee. Ph.D. Ninth edition, 

pod Ns x revised by A. W. Reinold, M.A. Illus., 12mo, 
pp. —_ Green, & Co. $2.50. 
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mapetmenes Psychology: A Manual of Laboratory Prac- 
tice. Edward Bradford Titchener. Volume I., Quali- 
tative 5 a eae Part'II., Instructor’s Manual. Iilus jus., 
8vo, pp. 456. Macmillan Co. $2.50 net. 

A Journey to Nature. J. P. Mowbray. Wy gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 315. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50 

Bird Portraits. By Ernest Seton-Thompeon ; with des- 
criptive text by Ralph Hoffmann, Large 4to, pp. 40. Ginn 


Essays on the Theory of Numbers. By Richard Dede- 
authorized by Wooster Woodruff 
120, pp. pp. 115. Chicago: m Court Publishing Co. 


The Ethno-Botany of the Coahuilla Indians of Southern 
California. By David peaneets Barrows. Large 8vo, 
pp. 82. University of Chicago Press. Paper. 


ART AND MUSIC. 

The Artist’s Library. Ried by Laurence Binyon. First 
volumes: Hokusai, by [i Giovanni Bellini, 
by Roger E. Fry; ‘altiorter, by T. Sturge Moore; Goya, 
by W. Rothenstein. Illus. in photogravure, color, etc., 
large 8vo, uncut. Longmans, Green, & Co. Per vol., $1. net. 

Piero een Francesca. ‘ By ai Waters, a. =. 
in stoquavare, ete., =—_ t 5, PP = t 
cee in Painting and 4... ” Macmillan Co. 


$1.75. 

Handel. By C. F. Abdy Williams. Illus. in photogravure, 
ete., 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. _. “The os Masi- 
cians.” E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


Under MacArthur in Luzon; or, Last Battles in the Phil- 

ippines. By Edward 1 eae Illus., 12mo, pp. 312. 
& Shepard. $1.25 

Wigwam Stories Told by North American Indians. Com- 
piled by Mary Catherine Judd ; illus. by Auge! de Cora. 
12mo, pp. 276. Ginn & Co 85 ots. net. 

Early Days in the Maple Land: Stories for Children of 
Stirring Deeds under Three Fiege. By Katharine A. 
Young. Illus.,12mo, pp. 120. James Pott & Co. 50 ets. 

oo Peoples. By Frederick Starr. [llus., 12mo, pp. 186. 

D. C. Heath & Co. 40 cts. net. 

A Schoolboy’s Pluck; or, The Career of a Nobody. By 

Roy Rockwood. lilus., 12mo, pp. 202. Mershon Co. 


50 cts. 
Stories of Pioneer Life, for Young Readers, By Florence 
Bass. Illus.,12mo, pp. 136. D.C. Heath & Co. 40 cts. net. 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. 

Constructive Process for Learning German, combining 
Grammar and the Cumulative Method. By Adolphe 
Dreyspring, Ph.D. 8vo, pp. 313. New York: Wm. R. 
Jenkins. $1.25 net 

A History of Rome for High Schools and Academies. By 
George Willis Botsford, Ph.D. Lllus., 8vo, pp. 396. 
Macmillan Co. $1.10 net. 

A French ~~ for Schools and Ooliegns, By 2. w. 
Fraser and J. Squair. 12mo, pp. 551. D.C. Heath & Co. 
$1.12 net. 

English Readings Series. New volumes: Burke’s S: 
on Conciliation, edited by Daniel V. 

Selections from the Poetry of Pope, edited on rom, als 
Bliss Reed, Ph.D. Each i6mo. Henry Holt 

A New Gonder. Edited, with materials for prose com- 

prriicn, bs Fy hg Smart, A.M. 12mo, pp. 157. Benj. 


Exercises in oe Syntax and Composition. By 
Jeanne M. Bouvet. 12mo, pp. 186. D. C. Heath & Co. 
75 ets. net. 

The Common Sense of Commercial Arithmetic. By 
George Hall. 16mo, pp.186. Macmillan Co. 60 cts. net. 

Schiller’s Wallenstein. Edited by Max Winkler, Ph.D. 
Illus., 16mo, pp. 446. Macmillan Co. 60 cts. net. 

L’ Art d’Intéresser en — Par Victor F. Bernard. 
New edition, revised and enlarged ; 12mo, pp. 90. New 
York: Wm. R. Jenkins. 50 cts. net. 

Intermediate Physiology and Hygiene. By Winfield S. 
Hall, Ph.D., and Jeannette Winter Hall. [llus., 12mo, 
pp. 181. American Book Co. 40 cts. net. 

New Century Primer of Hygiene. By sennnstte W agen 
Hall. Illus., 12mo, pp. 154. American Book Co. 

Storm’s Immensee. Edited by Hildner and Diekboft 

12mo, pp. 70. Ann Arbor, Mich.: George Wahr. 35c. net. 








MIS a LANEOUS. 


Falstaff and Equity: An Interpretation. By Charles E. 
age ere gilt top, pp. 201. Houghton, Mifflin & 


The Political Economy of Humanism. By Wood. 
12mo, ry gg, 5G. Jane. i $1 

Health and a Day. By Lewis anes i6mo, gilt 
uncut, pp. 185. Boston: James H. West Co. = 


th cism. literary and Revision, 
UJ ors Advice, Disposal. 
eee peep Bren ee Deed, 


e n C —— a Page, Mary E. Wilkins, 
4 y= iam stamp for NEW BOOKLET to 
WILLIAM A. DRESSER, 
Mention the Dial. 150 Pierce » Boston, Mass. 
Books of All Publishers on 


MEDICINE, DENTISTRY, PHARMACY, 


AND ALLIED SCIENCES. 











P. BLAKISTON’S SON & COMPANY 
1012 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


Lectures on the Constitution of 
the United States. 


By EMORY SPEER (75% x54, pages 143 — xi.). $1.25 postpaid. 

In this volume Judge Spxzr has contrived to pack much 
valuable irformation. All he says is interesting and well 
said. The work is properly an introduction to a commentary 
upon the Constitution of the United States. Of this work, 
Hon. Epwarp J. Puetrs of Yale University says: ‘* The 
lectures are the best introduction I have ever seen to the study 
of the Constitution of the United States, and I wish they 
could be in the hands of every young man in the country whose 
thoughts are turned in that direction.”’ — Baltimore Sun. 

THE J. W. BURKE COMPANY, Macon, Ga. 


JUST OUT. 


THE SON OF AMRAM 


A Story of Early Israel. By Rev. G. Monror Royce, 
Rector of the American Church, Munich, Germany. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

** The Son of Amram” is an attempt in the form of fiction 
to give a true and complete account of Moses and the begin- 
ning of Israel. It is written from first to last in the spirit of 
Biblical and Hebrew tradition, but at the same time in the 
full light of the latest and “* highest ”’ criticism, both literary 
and logical. 











At all Bookstores and Libraries. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, Publisher 
2 & 3 Bible House, NEW YORK CITY 


M.F.MANSFIELD & COMPANY 
14 West Twenty-second St., New York City 


PUBLISH IMMEDIATELY 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A GEORGIA LOYALIST 











ulionary 
of Colonial Portraits. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 


NEWFOUNDLAND, THE TENTH ISLAND 
Its People, its Politics, and its Peculiariies. By Beckles 
Willson. With an Introduction by Sir Wm.i14m Warrewar, 
K.C.M.G., Premier of the Colony, and an Appendix by Lord 
Cuaries BeresrorD. Globe Svo, buckram, with Map, $1.50 net. 
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THE CRUCIFIXION 


FROM A JEWISH STANDPOINT. 
By America’s most eminent Rabbi, Rev. Dr. Emil G. Hirsch, Chicago. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cents. 
BLOCH PUBLISHING CO., 19 West 22d Street, New York. 





Remarkable 


RARE OLD VIOLINS. ‘ameinine 


solo instruments from $50 to $10,000. Largest and finest 
collection in the world. Send for new catalogue containing 
biographies, fac-simile labels, etc. Easy terms. 

LYON & HEALY .. 30 Adams Street .. Chicago 





HE AMORETTI or LOVE SONNETS 

of EDMUND SPENSER. A Limited Edition of 450 

numbered copies, beautifully printed on imported hand-made 

paper, is now offered to Collectors and Book Lovers. Send 
for descriptive circular. THE LAUREL PRESS, 

R. 405. 156 Pifth Avenue, New York. 





FIRST EDITIONS OF MODERN AUTHORS 


lection offered for Sale in the World. Catalogues issued and 
sent post free on application. Books bought. — Waurer T. 
Srzncer, 27 New Oxford St., London, W. C., England. 


CONGDON & BRITNELL, 
Vendors of RARE, HISTORICAL, and GENERAL BOOKS. 
Catalogues free on application. 
Send for “SPECIAL LIST OF AMERICANA AND CANADIANA.” 
284 Yonge Street, TORONTO, CANADA. 


BOOKS ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 
* mo matter on what subject. Write us. We can get 
you any book ever published. Please state wants. When in England call. 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOK-8SHOP, 14-16 Bright Street, Binumenan. 


R ANY BOOK ON EARTH — 
Write to H. H. TIMBY, Book Hunter, 
CATALOGUES FREB. Conneaut, Ohio. 














BOOKS | WHEN CALLING, PLEASE 48K FOR 
AT MR. GRANT. 
WHENEVER YOU NEED 4 BOOK, 
LIBERAL Address MR. GRANT. = 
Bet write f An 
DISCOUNTS | Before baying Booxs, 1 i. i. 
books at reduced prices, will be sent for a ten-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, Books, * “sx, 74" 


Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 





i WISH TO BUY — 


Files of Magazines and Periodicals; 
also Old Books and Old Pamphlets 
relating to America. Address .. . 


J. W. CADBY, 131 Eagle St., Albany, N. Y. 


William J. Campbell 


No. 1218 Walnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA . PENN. 


Senp For our CATALOGUE No. 20 
Just out, of Interesting and Rare Books. 
E. W. JOHNSON, Bookseller, 2 B. 424 St., New York City. 


Benj.H.Sanborn & Co. 


BOSTON — CHICAGO — LONDON 
Secondary School and College Test Books 














CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


JAPANESE ART NOVELTIES Imported direct from 
Japan by HENRY ARDEN, No. 38 West Twenty-Second 

Street, New York City. Calendars, Cards, Embroideries, Robes, 

Pajamas, Cushion and Table Covers, Cut Velvet Pictures, Bronzes. 








or FAMOUS PERSONS 


Bought and Sold. 


WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 
1125 Broadway, New York. 


SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 


Autograph 
Letters 














STORY-WRITERS, Biographers, Historians, Poets — Do 

you desire the honest criticism of your 
book, or its skilled revision and correction, or advice as to publication ? 
Buch work, said George William Curtis, is “ done as it should be by The 
Easy Chair’s friend and fellow laborer in letters, Dr. Titus M. Coan.” 
Terms by agreement. Send for circular D, or forward your book or MB. 
to the New York Bureau of Revision, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


in li ition, 
ipotonstion ty oe terary composition 
Revision, criticism, and sale of MSS. 
Send for circular. 
EDITORIAL BUREAU 
136 Liberty St., N. Y. 








Do You 
Write? 


M S s SOLD FOR AUTHORS ON COMMISSION. 
. Send postal to 
JOHN RUSSELL DAVIDSON, 1123 Broadway, New Yor«. 


LIBRARIES 


Whether Publie or Private should send their lists to us for 
prices. Fifty years of practice have created an expert service 
for book buyers. We send upon request a catalogue of a 
classified Standard Library of 2500 best books, selected from 
all publishers’ lists. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
33-37 East 17th Street (Union Square, N.), New York 


STEEL PICKET LAWN FENCE. 


Poultry, Field and Hog Fence, with or 
without Bottom Cable Barbed. 


STEEL WALK AND DRIVE GATES AND POSTS 
UNION FENCE CO., DeKalb, Ill. 




















CHICAGO ELECTROTYPE AND 
STEREOTYPE Co. 


ELECTROTYPERS 


DESIGNERS anpD ENGRAVERS 

















Nos. 149-155 Plymouth Place, CHICAGO. 
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THE BEST SELLING BOOK IN NEW YORK 








““AS HOMELY AND PLEASING AS ‘ DAVID HARUM,’ AND HAS THE 
SWEETNESS AND RICHNESS OF ‘ EBEN HOLDEN.’” — Baltimore American. 








RALPH MARLOWE 


By JAMES BALL NAYLOR 
A Fascinating Novel of Ohio Village Life— A Book of Love and Laughter. 


The great point of excellence in this story is the marvelous way in which the author 
has given us the true atmosphere of a country town — not the gawky, burlesquing, horse- 
play of the dialectic writers, but the real, homely, honest small-town air, with its lazy scent 
of apple-blossoms in the summer, and the crisp frostiness of the winter days. 





“A very substantial piece of enter- 
tainment, full of and national 


— Brooklyn Datty Eagle. 











“In some important mS = 
superior to ‘ David Harum,’ . 

variety of interesting bm 

ters, » much better plot, and excels 

in its dramatic situations.” — Trenton 
(N. J.) Sunday Advertiser. 


“A very acceptable book it proves to 
in 

















Handsome red cloth, gold lettering, 12mo, $1.50. 
FOR 8ALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES. SENT POSTAGE PAID UPON RECEIPT OF PRICE BY 


THE SAALFIELD PUBLISHING COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 








Development of Painting in the 16th Century. 
12mo, Cloth, 27 Full Page Illustrations. Price, $1.50. 
BONNELL, SILVER & CO., 24 West 22d Street, New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


CONSTRUCTIVE PROCESS 


FOR LEARNING GERMAN 





8vo, cloth, 313 pages. Price $1.25 postpaid. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, Publisher 
851 & 853 Sixth Ave., NEW YORK 


Study and Practice of French. 
By L. C. BONAME, 258 South 16th Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


ee ae —— Ss . 
(Oca) ana Pare (80 eta. Yor primary 40d tntermediate 


to the minds of young 








F''TZROY D’ARCY AND JOHN M. LEAHY, C.P. A. 
Public Accountants and Auditors. 
59 Fifth Ave., New Yorx. 
PUBLISHERS’ ACCOUNTS A SPECIALTY. 





WAYSIDE EDITION. 


BAB BALLADS 


A most delightful edition of W.S. Grtpert’s famous ballads. 
Over one hundred illustrations by the author. Gray and 
white binding. Price, $1.25. 


R. H. RUSSELL, 3 W. 29th St., 


Old South Leaflets 


Reprints of important historical documents. 
Single numbers, 5 cents each; $4.00 a 100. 
Four volumes, bound in cloth, each contain- 
ing twenty-five leaflets, price, $1.50 per 
volume. 

The A. L. A. has published a card catalogue 
of the Leaflets, 215 cards, price, $1.61. 


New York. 





DIRECTORS OF OLD SOUTH WORK, 
OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE, BOSTON. 





DOXEY’S 
Book’ Shopp‘ 


15 East 17th St., New York 











If you like well-made bookes, write us for oure Catalogue 

If you write thing/, let us printe them for you 

Our bookf are ye beft made on ye market, and will be sent 
on approval, poftpaid 

Ye Lark, Y¢ Lark Classics, Ye Lark Editions, etc. 



































JUST ISSUED 


THE LOVE OF AN 
UNCROWNED QUEEN 


By W. H. WILKINS, M.A. $2.00 net. 


The romantic story of the love of Sophie Dorothea, consort 
of George I., and Count Konigsmarck. Their remarkable cor- 
respondence 1s now published for the first time. 








“‘ Now that the public curiosity aroused by ‘ An Englishwoman’s Love 
Letters’ has been somewhat satiated, we should like to call attention to a 
work which is more deserving: of the interest of that world that loves a 
lover. Some time ago Messrs. Herbert S. Stone & Co. published a book 
entitled ‘The Love of an Uncrowned Queen,’ which for pure passion and 
genuine emotion and pathos far surpasses in human interest the fictitious 
and artificial ‘letters’ said to be the work of Mr. Laurence Housman. 
Nothing could be more significant of the tyranny of caprice that elects 
one book for popularity and neglects another without any sane regard for 
their respective merits and demerits than the public excitement over ‘ An 
Englishwoman’s Love Letters’ on the one hand and the utter lack of 
interest in ‘The Love of an Uncrowned Queen’ on the other.” 


—Tbe New Bork Times. 





“ An extraordinary story.” — Chicago Cbening Post. 





“This story may well be said to be stranger and more romantic than 
fiction.” — New Bork Cimes. 





“It presents an historical picture that is deeply interesting, and which 
is set forth with the fascination of a novel.” — Brooklyn Cagle. 





“This remarkable study of Sophie Dorothea and her correspondence 
with Count Konigsmarck opens an almost unknown chapter of the romance 
of history.” — Pbiladelphia Press. 














ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR THE PUBLISHERS, 


Herbert S. Stone & Company, Chicago 
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THREE REMARKABLE BOOKS 


T IS SELDOM INDEED THAT A PUBLISHER HAS THE CHANCE TO ISSUE 
IN A SINGLE MONTH THREE SUCH XKLOTEWORTHY VOLUMES AS THESE. 
THEY SHOULD BE READ BY EVERY LOVER OF GOOD LITERATURE. 








A Work of Genius 


By J. P. MOWBRAY 
(** J. P. M.’") 

This charming story is Litera- 
ture. It sounds a new note; it is 
vital, fascinating, full of humor 
and insight and humanity. 


AMALVN OL AANMAOL V 


The sort of book that be- 
comes a friend. 


$1.50 net. 





Booker T. Washington’s 
Autobiography 
“The new and better 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
— Chicago Times- Herald. 


AYUAAWTS “°*F dn 


«¢ The most fascinating biogra- 
phy that has appeared for many a 
year."’"— Dr. W. S. Rainsford. 


5th Thousand. $1.50 net. 





An Absorbing Novel 
By FRANK NORRIS 


‘<It is a masterpiece, and will 
undoubtedly be acclaimed . . as 
the most ambitious American 
prose work of the year, if not of 
many years."’—Brooklyn Eagle. 


SAdOLIO AHL 


*¢ Dramatic, strong, absorbing. 
Annixter is a great character —a 
gentleman to be remembered.”* 

— New York Sun. 


10th Thousand. $1.50. 











DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 34 Union Square E., New York 





























The ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
for MAY 


Contains the Opening Chapters of 








AUDRE FY Sipe ota setches- 














Audrey is an orphan, a strange, dreamy slip of a girl, the protégé 
of Marmaduke Haward, a young Virginian patrician of the early 
18th century, who entrusts her to the care of a most unclerical 
clergyman. Half child, half dryad that she is, she comes to be the 
rival of the famous beauty, Evelyn Byrd, for Haward’s love. The 
story is in the nature of pure romance, and splendidly fulfills the 
artistic promise of Miss Johnston's earlier work. 


SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER 


During the appearance of Audrey in the Atlantic the Pub- 
lishers will send for $4.00 


The -Atlantic for one year. . . - + $4.00) BOTH 
To Have and To Hold, Prisoners of Hope, 
FOR 
or any book listed in their catalogue at $1.50 
$5.50 $4.00 


(Send postal card for catalogue.) 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 
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FIVE WEEKS OF OUTDOOR STUDY 


B REN I AN 0’S Under competent leadership — study of nesting birds, of 


insect life, of trees and flowering plants and ferns, of mush- 
rooms and toadstools, and of the varied Cheshire County 


Chicago's Representative Book Store landscape — are offered to men and women by 











7 : THE 
and the only establishment in Alisteas School of JPatural Pistory 
Chicago maintaining | Alstead Centre, New Hampsbire, 


a representative stock of books in whose third session will open on Tuesday, July 2, 1901. 


The work of the classes is serious and earnest; the 


En glish German way in which the subjects are approached is new. The 
aim throughout is to gain close acquaintance with the 
French Spanish things studied—such acquaintance as comes only from 
careful, systematic observation in the open air. 
and Italian Tue INSTRUCTORS ARE: 
‘Ralph Hoffmann. Hollis Webster. 
Merritt Lyndon Fernald. William L. W. Field. 
For information, address The membership fee of one hundred and fifty dollars 


covers all expenses of board, lodging, tuition, and excur- 


BRENTANO’S sions for the entire session. 


For detailed information, early application should be 
made to the Secretary, 


218 Wabash Avenue : : CHICAGO W. L. W. FIELD, Milton, Massachusetts. 














The Popular Science Monthly for May 


Opens with an article by Dr. W. J. Holland, Director of the Carnegie Museum at Pittsburg, 
describing the institution. The article is fully illustrated, and includes plans for the enlarge- 
ment made possible by Mr. Carnegie’s recent gift of $3,000,000. President David Starr 
Jordan, of the Leland Stanford Jr. University, contributes an article entitled “The Blood of 
the Nation,” in which, as a student of the theory of biological evolution, he points out the 
causes which lead to national efficiency and to degeneration by the survival of the unfit. Dr. 
Frederick A. Cook, one of the members of the Antarctic Expedition that penetrated furthest 
south, describes the auroras of the southern sky, which have never before been portrayed and 
illustrated. Professor R. H. Thurston, Director of Sibley College, Cornell University, con- 
tributes an article on the progress and tendency of mechanical engineering during the nine- 
teenth century. Brother Potamain, Professor of Physics in Manhattan College, gives an 
account of Gilbert of Colchester, the founder of modern magnetism and electricity, the tercent- 
enary of whose death is being celebrated this year. Professor E. A. Andrews, of the Johns 
Hopkins University, in an illustrated article describes many interesting and curious facts 
regarding frogs that take care of their young. Mr. Havelock Ellis, Editor of the Contem- 
porary Science Series, continues his study of British genius, the present article being devoted 
to childhood, youth and education. The number, as usual, contains short contributions, giving 
the most recent information regarding scientific literature and scientific progress. 


25 cents acopy ....... +... $300a year 


McClure, Phillips & Co., Publishers, New York 
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DE TECTIVE S TORIES. Conan Doyle considers: Poe 


the inventor of the detective 

story, and as pre-eminently the master of the short story, and adds: «The 

imaginative quality, the intellectual skill, the keen adaptation of means to ends, the subtlety 

of insight, the management of dramatic effects, are qualities upon which I delight to dwell, and 

I would emphasize my own indebtedness to Poe and my appreciation of his great abilities.” 

Do you know Poe? And do you wish an authoritative memoir which gives the true facts 

of the life of the man whom Tennyson considered the greatest American author; one which 
proves the untruth of many existing libels? If so, address 


GEORGE BARRIE & SON, 1313 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


THE | RAVELERS| 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 
8. C. DUNHAM, Vice-Pres. JOHN E. MORRIS, Sec’y. 


ISSUES ACCIDENT POLICIES, | 
Covering Accidents of Travel, Sport, or Business,. -. | 
at home and abroad. 
ISSUES LIFE & ENDOWMENT POLICIES, 
All Forms, Low Rates, and Non-Forfeitable. . - 

ASSETS, $30,861,030.06. LIABILITIES, $26,317,903.25. 

EXCESS SECURITY, $4,543,126.81. 
Returned to Policy Holders since 1864, $42,643,384.92. 






















A 
Book About 
Colorado 

















Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway | ao 


-- one in need of rest or recreation. 
rr Our book, beautifully illustrated and 
with a fine topographical map, is very 
interesting and informative. Send for 
it today, enclosing 6c in postage, to 





Electric Lighted Trains Between 














| 
CHICAGO P.S. EUSTIS,G.P.A.,C.B.&Q.R.R., Chicago 
DES MOINES | 
SIOUX CITY | 
CHICAGO OMAHA | 
MILWAUKEE bind A. A. DEVORE & SON 
ST. PAUL ‘Mak , 
ad rs of Stylish Garments 
MINNEAPOLIS | Make — . 


EVERY DAY IN THE WEEK. 


| Before replenishing your wardrobe 

| this Spring, inspect our stock. 

Many exclusive ‘patterns from the 
City Ticket Office: . . . 95 Adams Street. Best looms ia thé world. ‘ 
Union Passenger Station: ——————— 
Madison, Adams, and Canal Streets, A. A. DEVORE & SON, TAILORS 


| 
| PULLMAN BUILDING, CHICAGO © . - 


CHICAGO... __.. 
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THE FINE ARTS BUILDING 


( Founded by Studebaker Brothers) 


CHARLES C. CURTISS . 


DIRECTOR. 


Nos. 203-207. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 


For the accommodation of Artistic, Literary, and Educational interests exclusively. 


NOW OCCUPIED IN PART BY 


The Caxton Clab, The Chicago Woman’s Club, The Fortnightly Club, The Amateur Musical Club, The University 
of Chieago Teachers’ College and Trustees’ Rooms, The Anna Morgan School of Dramatic Art, The Mrs. John 
Vance Cheney School of Music, The Sherwood Music School, The Prang Educational Co., D. Appleton & Co., ete. 





Big Four Route 


CHICAGO 


TO 
Indianapolis, Cincinnati, 
Louisville, 


AND ALL POINTS 


South and Southeast. 


J. C. TUCKER, G.N. A., 
No. 234 South Clark Street, - - CHICAGO. 


The STUDEBAKER 


Fine Arts Building 


Michigan Boulevard, between Congress and 
Van Buren Streets 
OPERA 


veark CASTLE SQUARE company 


pracways” IN ENGLISH 


- Week of April 29—PIRATES OF PENZANCE 





Excursion to San Francisco 
Battleship “ OHIO” 


For the Launching of the “Ohio” at San 
Francisco a rate of $72.50, round trip, has been 
named from Chicago, and $67.50 from St. Louis. 
Proportionate rate from other points. Tickets 
on sale May 7 and 8. These rates apply via 
America’s most interesting city — Salt Lake, 
the City of the Saints — and over the Rio Grande 
Western Railway in connection with either the 
Denver & Rio Grande or Colorado Midland 
R. R.’s. This Great Salt Lake Route is famed 
for its scenery and other interesting features. 





It takes you, via Denver, Colorado Springs, and 
Leadville, through the Heart of the Rocky 
Mountains, the Valley of the Jordan in Utah, 
and Salt Lake City. Through Sleeping, Dining 
Cars, etc., from Chicago and St. Louis via Rock 
Island, Burlington, and Missouri Pacific R. R.’s., 
in connection with the Great Salt Lake Route. 
For additional information write 


GEO. W. HEINTZ, G. P. A., 
~ Rio Grande Western Railway, Salt Lake City. 





Colorado Midland 


. 
Railway. 

FOR THE EPWORTH LEAGUE CONVENTION, 
SAN FRANCISCO, JULY, 1901, The Colorado Mid- 
land Railway offers the most attractive and comfortable 
route to the Pacific Coast. The weather is always cool 
in the mountains, and the scenic attractions effectually 
prevent monotony. 


Our Through Tourist Cars, 
operating between CHICAGO, 
SAN FRANCISCO, and LOS 
ANGELES, and between ST. 
PAUL and SAN FRANCISCO, 
are of Pullman’s best make. 


All Eastern lines will sell through tickets at the 
reduced rates via the Colorado Midland Railway. Our 
through trains between Denver and Ogden are equipped 
with standard Pullman sleepers and free reclining 
chair cars. 

Write to any of the undermentioned for descriptive 
pamphlets. 

C. D. SIMONSON, Gen’! Eastern Agt., 
425 Broadway, New York City. 
H. W. JACKSON, Gen’! Agt., 
Marquette Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
C. H. SPEERS, Asst. Gen’! Pass’r Agt., 
Denver, Colo. 
































THE DIAL (May 1, 1901. 

















_TWO NEW NOVELS 


“Thrilling and Realistic.” 


THE WISDOM OF ESAU 


By R. L. Ournwarre and C. H. Cuomiey. 12mo, pp. 345, cloth, $1.25. 

A story by two writers thoroughly at home in the atmosphere of Australian adven- 
ture and bush life, who have filled their work with the local color of the country and 
caught the character of the people as few have done. It is brimful of movement and 
action of the most thrilling and yet realistic kind. The descriptions of Australian life 
and scenery are in the highest degree picturesque, and the incident of a terrible bush fire, - 
its steady advance, and the almost superhuman efforts of the hero’s family and friends to 
escape from it to safety, is one of the notable passages in recent fiction. The authors have 
shown as great skill in depicting the diverse strains of human character and the play of 
human passions and emotions as they have in leading the story to a dramatic climax ; and 
they have made a book that few will be willing to lay down till it has been read through. 














“Absorbingly Interesting.” 


A SOLDIER OF THE KING 


Being some Passages in the Life of Mr. John Gifford, sometime Major in the 
service of His Majesty King Charles I., and afterwards Minister of a Con- 
gregation of Christ’s people at Bedford. By Dora M. Jongs. 12mo, 
pp. 300, cloth, $1.25. 


The romantic story of John Gifford, the original of Bunyan’s Evangelist, thongh 
well known to students of Bunyan’s early life, has never yet been made the subject of a 
novel. Gifford was a wild Cavalier before he became a preacher, and the adventures of 
his earlier unregenerate days form the subject of « A Soldier of the King.” The scene 
of the story is laid chiefly in Maidstone, and it includes the most picturesque episode in 
the history of that ancient town — its capture by the Commonwealth soldiers in 1648. 














ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES 1901 


Will be published in FIVE PARTS at 40 cents each, postpaid ; or handsomely 
bound in One Volume, size, 94 x 2+, 200 pages, English cloth, gold stamp- 
ing, gold edges, price, $3.00 prepaid. 

This year’s issue will contain Five Beautiful Rembrandt Photogravure Plates 
of representative pictures in place of the single Plate which has heretofore been given. 
As the publishers naturally anticipate a greatly increased demand, they request that 
orders be registered for the Five Parts or Complete Volume of this superb issue, to pre- 
vent disappointment. Each Part will contain one of the Rembrandt photogravure plates. 


Part I. about May 15; bound volume about June 15. 











CASSELL & COMPANY, Led,, natin, "* sew vorr | 
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